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MEASUREMENT  AND  LEARNING 
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The  past  few  years  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  rise  of  several  well- 
i  defined  tendencies  in  education 

i  which  are  of  special  significance  to 

I  measurement.  The  emphasis  placed 

'  upon  the  essential  neuro- muscular 

'  unity  of  the  learner  as  conceived  by 

'  (Wganismic  psychology  and  popidar- 

'  ized  by  the  progressive  movement,  has 

'  influenced  the  concept  of  learning  it- 

'  self.  Special  competence  as  an  edu- 

I  rational  philosopher,  psychologist,  cur- 

I  riculum  maker,  or  a  measurement 

!  authority  no  longer  qualifies  for  the 

(  exacting  task  of  directing  learning 

(  and  adjustment;  it  is  becoming  clearer 

'  that  unless  the  resources  and  contri- 

'  bntions  of  these  specialties  are  util- 

'  ized  as  related  functional  elements  in 

I  the  whole  pattern  of  learning,  educa- 

j  tional  activities  must  suffer  distortion. 

I  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
I  Social-Economic  Goals  for  America. 

I  and  the  subsequent  report  on  their 

I  implications  for  education,  reaffirm 

the  belief  that,  regardless  of  how  rich 
multiple  or  incidental  learnings  may 
be,  or  how  integrated  or  experiential 
the  curriculum,  eilucation  should  lead 
to  certain  well-defined  predetermined 
outcomes.  For  a  number  of  years  edu¬ 
cation  has  suffered  from  a  too  remote 
I  acquaintance  with  such  goals,  and  a 
I  too  ready  subservience  to  a  multiplic¬ 
ity  of  more  or  less  accidentally  chosen 


goals,  allegedly  based  on  the  immedi¬ 
ate  needs  and  interests  of  the  learnr 
or  adjusting  organism.  Directing  the 
learning  and  adjustment  of  children 
and  youth  involves  a  total  functional 
pattern  in  which  both  of  these  are 
important. 

One  of  the  most  diflScult  problems 
is  the  relationship  between  larger  aims 
and  purposes,  or  general  goals,  and 
their  specific  elements  and  implica¬ 
tions.  Some  have  held  that  the  iden¬ 
tification,  through  tests,  of  such  spe¬ 
cifics  as  facts,  skills,  and  understand¬ 
ings,  is  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
learning  w’hich  preceded  must  have 
been  mechanical,  atomistic,  and  frag¬ 
mentary.  It  is  now  fairly  clear  that 
such  reasoning  is  fallacious.  No  one 
knows  exactly  how  these  elements 
function  in  any  learning  or  adjust¬ 
ment  situation  or  experience ;  yet  there 
can  be  no  adequate  knowledge  of 
achievement  of  general  aims  and  pur¬ 
poses  except  in  terms  of  the  specific 
characteristic  reactions  of  the  learner 
either  through  valid  tt^ts  or  careful 
systematic  recorded  observations  of 
liehavior  and  adjustment.  Learning 
is  not  atomistic  and  fragmentary  be¬ 
cause  tests  are  utilized  to  identify  im¬ 
portant  elements  of  a  learning  pattern, 
but  primarily  because  of  conflicting 
concepts  among  teachers  of  how  these 
elements  function;  and  some  of  the 
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worst  examples  of  atomistic  and  frag¬ 
mentary  teaching  and  learning  exist 
where  no  valid  tests  at  all  arc  used 
but  where  teachers  are  still  pursuing 
methods  of  evaluation  >vhich  were 
shown  to  be  unreliable  and  useless 
more  than  twenty  years  ago. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  de¬ 
velopment  is  the  activity  and  progress 
in  the  investigation  of  intelligence  or 
mental  maturity  and  the  contribution 
of  such  data  to  learning  and  adjust¬ 
ment.  The  I.  Q.,  obtaining  of  which 
was  once  the  sole  reason  for  giving 
such  tests,  has  become  largely  discred¬ 
ited  as  an  instrument  for  individual 
guidance;  data  continues  to  accumu¬ 
late,  emphasizing  the  unfortunate 
effects  of  its  large  probable  error,  aad 
its  low  correlation  wdth  individual 
school  success.  Its  use  in  the  future 
will  probably  l)e  restricted  largely  to 
crude  classification,  detection  of  the 
extremes  in  maturity  or  intelligenw*, 
and  in  group  rather  than  individual 
prediction  and  guidance. 

Among  the  most  significant  contri¬ 
butions  are  the  factor  analysis  studie.s 
in  this  field,  pursued  or  dir(‘cted, 
among  others,  by  Thurstone,  Kelley, 
Houtelling,  Guilford,  Garret,  Sulli¬ 
van,  Clark,  and  Tiegs.  Intellig^Mice 
or  mental  maturity  appears  to  he  not 
a  mere  composite  of  related  specific 
abilities  or  a  general  factor  of  the  or¬ 
ganism,  but  a  group  of  primary  abili¬ 
ties,  each  of  which  is  a  more  or  less  in¬ 
dependently  functioning  whole.  These 
wholes  appear  to  overlap  and  func¬ 
tion  in  such  a  manner  as  to  emphasize 
the  essential  integration  of  the  neuro¬ 
muscular  organism  and  reveal  no  such 
distinction  between  the  mental  and 
physical  as  is  usually  assumed.  Among 


the  factors  isolated,  the  following  are 
often  reported :  perceptual  abili^, 
memory,  spacial  orientation,  visuafi- 
zation,  inductive  and  deductive  rea¬ 
soning,  and  verbal  ability. 

It  appt‘ars  that  the  reason  for  con¬ 
fusion  and  dissatisfaction  in  using 
1.  Q.’s  and  M,  A.’s  lies  in  the  fact 
that  these  measures  result  from  a  mere 
addition  of  scores  representing  tlie 
more  or  less  independent  and  unlike 
factors  presented  above.  More  prom¬ 
ising  is  the  possibility  of  using  meas¬ 
ures  of  the  separate  factors  in  direct¬ 
ing  individual  learning  and  adjust¬ 
ment.  A  student  poor  in  memory  hot 
strong  in  reasoning  requires  very  dif¬ 
ferent  aid,  if  failing,  from  the  student 
who  has  an  encyclopedic  memory  but 
who  is  helpless  in  thinking  and  prob¬ 
lem  solving.^  A  student  who  is  weak 
in  spacial  orientation  and  ability  to 
understand  and  follow  directions  re 
(piires  still  another  type  of  aid.  Mudj 
of  this  data  may  be  obtained  directly 
from  individual  intelligence  tests  like 
the  Stanford-Binet ;  and  it  is  always 
ailvisahle  to  check  group  w’ith  individ¬ 
ual  tests  in  the  case  of  pupils  who  fail 
to  progress  and  adjust  normally. 

On  every  hand  are  indications  of 
a  growing  functionality  of  measure¬ 
ment.  For  years  teachers  have  argued 
the  larger  aims  and  purposes  of  edu¬ 
cation;  they  have  struggled  with  the 
problem  of  materials  and  equipment, 
and  they  have  bt'en  obsesse<l  with  the 
importance  of  procedures  from  the 
most  traditional  to  units,  activities, 
and  experiences.  Only  recently  has 
there  been  a  dawning  conviction  that 
the  most  important  factor,  that  f« 
which  schools  exist,  had  been  neg¬ 
lected:  namely,  w-hat  actually  hap- 


1  See  Manual  of  California  Tests  of  Mental  Maturity,  California  Test  Bureau.  Loo  Ant«IWi 
California. 
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pened  to  learners  as  a  result  of  it  all  I 
Snap  judgments  and  opinions  about 
tbilities  and  difficulties  of  students, 
the  values  of  materials  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  assumptions  concerning  the 
values  of  various  procedures  are  grad¬ 
ually  being  supplanted  by  reliable  evi¬ 
dence.  Diagnostic  testing  and  rating 
is  furnishing  teachers  with  continuous 
detailed  information  useful  in  guiding 
normal  learning  and  adjustment.  In¬ 
telligence  or  mental  maturity  testing 
is  revealing  more  accurately  when  pu¬ 
pils  are  ready  to  begin  tasks  involving 


varying  degrees  of  maturity,  roughly 
what  may  be  expected  of  them,  and 
particularly,  the  probable  reasons 
for  observed  difficulties  in  learning. 
Achievement  test  results  no  longer 
serve  merely  the  purpose  of  comparing 
classes  and  schools  with  each  other  or 
with  standard  norms,  but  constitute  the 
evidence  on  which  materials,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  procedures  are  modified,  in- 
service  training  of  teachers  is  planned, 
and  the  community  is  educated  with 
regard  to  the  successes  and  the  needs 
of  the  schools. 


MENTAL  DIAGNOSIS 
J.  Harold  Williams 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  AT  LOS  ANGELES 


The  human  mind  is  a  complex 
mechanism,  and  although  it  has 
been  the  subject  of  intensive 
study  for  a  long  time,  there  is  much 
about  it  that  remains  to  be  understood. 
It  is  obvious  that  many  problems  of 
education  would  be  simplified  if  we 
knew  precisely  how  mental  processes 
operate,  and  how  to  direct  them  suc¬ 
cessfully  tow’ard  specific  goals.  In 
some  measure  w’e  do  know  these  things, 
and  teachers  generally  accept  the  obli¬ 
gation  to  help  their  pupils  make  better 
use  of  their  mental  powers.  Hence 
the  effectiveness  of  teaching  is  depend¬ 
ent,  to  a  large  degree,  upon  wdiat  the 
teacher  can  learn  about  the  mind  of 
the  learner. 

Teachers  who  take  their  work  seri¬ 
ously  soon  become  aware  of  the  vast 
range  of  individual  differences  in 
mental  capacities  and  mental  activity. 
The  results  of  objective  t(«t8  inten¬ 
sify  these  observations.  A  group  of 
pupils,  even  of  the  same  grade  or  age 
level,  differ  far  more  mentally  than 


they  differ  physically.  If  it  is  found 
necessary,  as  is  often  the  case,  to  pro¬ 
vide  tables,  chairs,  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  of  different  sizes  to  accommodate 
children  of  varying  stature  and  phys¬ 
ical  proportions,  such  adjustments 
seem  obvious  and  reasonable.  But  of 
much  greater  imjwrtance  are  the  ad¬ 
justments  made  necessary  by  the  less 
obvious  differences  in  mental  stature 
and  proportions,  if  we  are  to  treat 
these  factors  with  a  similar  regard  for 
human  needs. 

The  school  of  today  accepts  the 
challenge  of  individual  differences, 
and  progress  is  being  made  in  meeting 
them  wisely.  Teachers  are  becoming 
letter  informed  of  the  advances  made 
in  psychology  and  psychiatry  in  the 
realm  of  mental  adaptation  and  effici¬ 
ency,  and  especially  in  the  practical 
applications  to  such  knowledge  to 
child  guidance.  Most  recent  proposals 
regarding  school  organization,  school 
planning,  curriculum,  and  guidance 
have  stressed  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
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the  stereotyped  mass  concept  which 
has  been  all  too  prevalent  in  dealing 
with  our  rapidly  growing  school  popu¬ 
lation,  with  its  increasing  hctereogen- 
ity.  Every  teacher  must  diagnose  her 
pupils,  either  directly  or  with  the  in¬ 
telligent  use  of  diagnostic  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  most  important  element  in  the 
educative  process  is  the  ability  to 
think.  This  depends  partly  upon  nat¬ 
ural  development  and  partly  upon  ex¬ 
perience.  The  school  cannot  manufac¬ 
ture  intelligence,  but  it  can  furnish 
an  environment  in  which  intelligence 
can  function  to  the  best  advantage. 
We  do  not  know  how  much  of  what 
we  recognize  as  mental  ability  is  due 
to  natural  causes,  how  much  to  early 
conditioning,  and  how  much  to  the 
sort  of  exercise  which  the  school  pro¬ 
vides.  We  do  know,  however,  that 
during  the  period  of  the  elementary 
and  8<*condary  school  years  this  ability 
tends  to  proceed  in  a  fairly  uniform 
manner,  so  that  from  the  results  of 
tests,  and  with  proper  caution,  we  can 
make  rough  predictions  of  its  future 
courst'.  The  educational  implications 
of  this  sort  of  procedure  are  very 
great ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
opinions  differ  as  to  the  validity  of  its 
application.  At  the  same  time,  every 
program  of  guidance,  and  all  school 
activities  which  form  a  part  of  an 
int^rated  and  continuous  plan,  are 
based  in  part  upon  prediction;  and 
the  more  accurate  the  predictions  can 
become,  the  better  the  planning  can  be. 

It  is  an  established  principle  of  in¬ 
telligent  testing  that  the  validity  of 
any  instrument  for  measuring  the 
general  level  of  mental  growth  or  de¬ 
velopment  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  separate  functions  repre¬ 


sented.  The  score  of  an  intclligeiMe 
test  is  a  composite  of  several  separate 
measures,  no  one  of  which  is  capable 
of  representing  the  vrhole,  but  which 
represents  an  important  aspect  of  i 
contributing  function.  Some  testa  are 
so  constructed  that  these  separate 
measures  may  be  used  independently. 
In  other  tests,  the  only  measure  of 
practical  use  is  the  total  score.  In  any 
case,  this  type  of  test  construction 
calls  for  sampling  of  the  areas  in 
which  the  more  general  iiu'asure  it 
sought.  Two  persons  of  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  composite  score  may 
differ  greatly  in  ability  to  solve  differ 
(‘lit  kinds  of  problems  within  the  gen 
eral  ari'a  of  the  test.  Rates  of  learn 
ing  in  the  separate  fields  may  al»i 
vary.  Tests  of  acliievement  often 
throw  additional  light  upon  tlu'se  dif¬ 
ferences.  Achievement  is  one  meaaiire 
of  capacity,  and  hence  an  indication 
of  future  gi’owth. 

The  need  for  mental  diagnosis  in 
schools  first  arose  in  connection  with 
the  education  of  retarded  children; 
and  it  is  to  the  study  of  these  children 
that  we  owe  much  of  our  present 
knowledge  of  mental  development,  and 
many  of  our  diagnostic  procedures. 
In  the  retarded  child  we  are  provided 
with  a  sort  of  slow-motion  picture  of 
the  development  which,  qualitatively, 
is  similar  for  all  children.  The  early 
work  of  Rinet,  Kuhlmanii,  Goddard, 
and  Tcmian,  was  in  this  field.  Public 
school  sysU'ms  have  made  more  exten¬ 
sive  provisions  for  retarded  children 
than  for  any  other  special  group.  Most 
teachers  come  in  contact  with  some 
phase  of  the  problem,  and  it  is  likely 
to  remain  w’ith  us  for  a  long  tima 

We  cannot  avoid  responsibility  for 
the  retarded  child  by  assuming  that 
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he  is  without  mental  capacity,  or  that 
he  cannot  leam.  No  living  person  is 
without  intelligence,  and  even  the  least 
intelligent  are  capable  of  learning; 
but  without  a  fair  knowledge  of  their 
capacities  and  limitations  there  is 
likely  to  be  much  time  wasted  and 
iittle  to  show  for  the  efforts  expended. 
Grave  injustice  is  often  done  to  sub¬ 
normal  children  through  the  lack  of 
diagnostic  information  concerning 
them.  In  this  respect  the  schools  may 
well  look  for  leadership  to  the  better 
institutions  for  the  mentally  deficient, 
where  intensive  studies  are  carried  on, 
and  where,  in  consequence  of  such 
studies,  an  educational  prescription  is 
made  out  for  each  child.  This  requires 
careful  medical  examination  followed 
up  by  the  correction  of  physical 
defects.  The  psychological  examina¬ 
tion,  given  by  competent  psychologists, 
includes  verbal  and  performance  tests 
of  mental  development,  with  retests  at 
regular  intervals,  and  supplemented 
with  tests  of  achievement,  emotional 
stability,  and  social  adaptability.  A 
trained  social  worker  then  pre|)are8  a 
case  study,  based  upon  observations  of 
environmental  and  family  conditions. 
Finally,  the  psychologist,  the  examin¬ 
ing  physician,  the  social  worker,  and 
the  teacher  hold  case  conferences  for 
the  consideration  of  their  respective 
findings  in  the  light  of  all  available 
data.  In  such  a  conference  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  safe  recommendations 
for  guidance. 

Children  who  are  mentally  gifted 
often  present  problems  which,  in  some 
respects,  are  similar  to  those  whose 
deviation  is  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Our  schools,  and  most  of  our  social 
institutions,  are  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  persons  whose  abilities  fall 


within  the  fairly  wide  range  of  nor¬ 
mality.  One  whose  talents  or  limita¬ 
tions  bring  him  outside  of  that  well- 
traveled  lane  is  likely  to  be  a  misfit, 
and  sooner  or  later  will  need  to  make 
special  adjustments.  The  gifted  child, 
if  not  recognized  and  appreciated  early 
enough  in  life,  may  come  to  feel  as 
much  out  of  place  as  if  he  were  men¬ 
tally  deficient.  Although  the  world 
cries  out  for  talent  and  leadership, 
these  very  qualities  are  often  over¬ 
looked,  and  costly  maladjustments, 
rather  than  valuable  contributions, 
result. 

Recent  studies  of  gifted  children 
show  that  they  may  easily  l)e  discov¬ 
ered  in  early  childhood,  and  that  the 
course  of  their  future  mental  growth, 
at  least  to  the  adult  level,  may  be 
predicted  with  sufficient  accuracy  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  educational  plan¬ 
ning.  These  studies  have  revealed 
that  mentally  gifted  children  are  usu¬ 
ally  above  the  average  in  physical  de¬ 
velopment,  emotional  stability,  and 
educational  achievement.  They  most 
frequently  come  from  superior  homes ; 
but  many  of  them  do  not,  and  family 
inheritance  appears  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  their  deviation  from  the 
average.  Some  of  these  children,  even 
without  special  guidance,  and  in  spite 
of  inadequate  training,  have  become 
successful  and  benevolent  members  of 
the  society  w’hich  failed  to  notice  them 
during  childhood.  How  many  others 
have  been  discouraged  by  such  over¬ 
sight,  we  can  only  guess. 

The  most  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  diagnosis  of  gifted  children  has 
been  developed  by  Terman  and  his 
associates,  in  connection  with  the 
Stanford  twenty-year  study  of  several 
hundred  children  of  superior  mental 
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development.  This  study,  still  in  pro¬ 
gress,  has  included  some  of  the  most 
careful  measurements  of  physical, 
mental  and  emotional  characteristics 
that  have  ever  been  made  on  a  group 
of  children.  Most  of  the  diagnostic 
procedures,  described  in  the  volumes 
entitled  “Genetic  Studies  of  Genius,” 
are  available  for  general  use,  and  the 
list  would  prove  useful  to  any  school 
in  which  a  survey  of  special  talent  is 
contemplated.  Included  are  numer¬ 
ous  tests  of  intelligence,  both  individ¬ 
ual  and  group,  and  of  both  verbal  and 
performance  types;  procedures  for 
evaluating  educational  progress,  and 
determining  its  relationship  to  other 
factors;  selected  tests  of  educational 
achievement,  interests,  vocational  apt¬ 
itude,  personality,  home  conditions, 
health,  and  special  abilities. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  studies 
of  gifted  children  emphasize  not  only 
the  value  of  adequate  diagnosis,  but 
also  the  fallacy  of  generalization  from 
casual  observation  or  inference.  It 
was  found,  for  example,  that  mentally 
gifted  children  are,  as  a  group,  physi¬ 
cally  superior  to  children  of  average 
ability.  While  they  usually  come  from 
homes  which  are  somewhat  above  aver 
age,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
a  good  home,  with  competent  parents, 
and  a  well-stocked  library,  will  insure 
precocious  development.  ^loreover, 
these  children  are  not  “one-sided”  and 
emotionally  unstable,  as  is  often  sup¬ 
posed  ;  they  are  less  subject  to  neurotic 
conditions  than  are  children  of  aver¬ 
age  mental  ability,  and  are  socially 
more  inclined  to  leadership  than  to 
reticence.  They  are  also  inclined  to 
make  superior  progress  in  school,  even 
when  no  special  recognition  is  taken 
of  them.  The  superior  educational 


achievement  of  the  group  studied  wu 
found  to  continue  through  elementtiy 
school,  high  school,  and  college;  and 
those  who  graduated  from  universities 
won  scholarship  distinctions  with  t 
frequency  of  about  three  times  the 
normal  expectation. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  mental  diagnosis  in  the  school 
should  be  limited  to  exceptional  chil¬ 
dren.  The  mind  of  the  normal  child, 
too,  is  a  growing,  constantly  adaptive 
mechanism  w’hich,  like  that  of  the 
subnormal  or  gifted  child,  needs  to 
be  provided  with  environment  and  ex¬ 
periences  appropriate  to  its  changing 
form.  It  is  important  that  normal 
children  lie  given  all  the  diagnostic 
benefits  accorded  those  who  deviate. 
Procedures  relating  to  consistent  test¬ 
ing  and  retesting  of  mental  ability  and 
the  securing  of  related  data  concern¬ 
ing  physical,  educational,  and  social 
conditions  apply  here  as  w’ell.  It  has 
already  been  pointed  out  that  persons 
within  the  normal  range  of  intellec¬ 
tual  development  may  vary  in  learn¬ 
ing  capacity.  They  also  vary  in  per 
sonality  qualities  which  may  be  the 
determining  factors  in  their  success. 
Moreover,  normal  persons  may  change 
with  age  and  develop  emotional  trends 
which  call  for  specialized  psychiatric 
diagnosis.  In  such  cases  all  availaWe 
data  from  test  results  and  school  rec¬ 
ords  are  of  value. 

In  the  study  of  l)ehavior  problems 
diagnosis  plays  an  important  part 
Although  conduct  maladjustment  is 
not  an  indication  of  mental  deficiency, 
inasmuch  as  it  occurs  at  all  mental 
levels,  it  is  often  associated  with  vari¬ 
ous  sorts  of  disorders  of  mental  func¬ 
tioning,  and  social  rehabilitation  can 
be  effective  only  when  mental  oondi- 
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tiww  are  taken  into  account  Professor 
Percival  M.  Symonds  of  Columbia 
University,  in  his  volume  “Diagnos¬ 
ing  Personality  and  Conduct,”  has 
presented  an  excellent  outline  and  de¬ 
scription  of  procedures  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  These  include  observation,  rat¬ 
ing  methods,  the  questionnaire,  meth¬ 
ods  for  evaluating  adjustment,  atti¬ 
tudes,  interests  and  conduct,  measures 
of  the  emotions,  interviewing,  and 
other  techniques.  The  prevention  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  one  of  the  most 
costly  and  tragic  of  our  modem  prob¬ 
lems,  may  become  a  consequence  of 
the  wider  application  of  diagnosis. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of 
diagnostic  work  today  is  the  inclusion 
of  all  possible  related  factors;  and,  in 
the  mental  diagnosis  of  children,  the 
relating  of  the  composite  picture 
thus  obtained  to  the  processes  of 
normal  living.  Hence  the  concept  of 
maturity,  a  broader  term  than  mental 
development,  is  being  emphasized. 
The  Vineland  Social  Maturity  Scale, 
devised  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Doll,  is  a  con¬ 
tribution  of  note.  This  scale  is  a 


standardized  schedule  of  things  which 
children  normally  do  at  different  age 
levels,  and  which  can  be  related  to 
maturity  rather  than  to  specific  train¬ 
ing.  Inasmuch  as  the  age  range  of 
the  scale  is  from  one  to  over  twenty- 
five  years,  the  activities  range  from 
the  simple  motor  co-ordinations  of 
early  childhood  to  the  responsibilities 
of  adult  life,  and  thus  measures  the 
degree  of  social  independence.  Other 
promising  maturity  scales  are  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  development. 

The  school  of  the  future  must  as¬ 
sume  a  larger  share  of  responsibility 
for  the  diagnosis  of  its  pupils.  Large 
manufacturing  corporations  have  long 
since  learned  that  the  quality  of  their 
raw  materials  and  the  finished  product 
must  be  kept  under  constant  and  ex¬ 
pert  scrutiny  if  they  are  to  succeed. 
Hence  large  sums  are  expended  for 
measurement,  testing,  and  research. 
The  corresponding  unit  of  the  school 
is  the  laboratory  for  child  study.  This, 
too,  may  become  recognized  as  the  de¬ 
termining  factor  in  the  success  of  the 
school’s  business. 
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rUY  twt  leave  measurement  to 
the  experts? 

Ik*cau8e  the  primary  respon¬ 
sibility  for  effective  learning  on  the 
part  of  every  pupil  rests  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  classroom  teacher.  It  is 
an  essential  part  of  her  task  to  know 
what  progress  each  child  is  making. 
Xo  research  director  or  counselor  can 
|K>8sibly  take  her  place  as  the  one  who 
should  Ik)  most  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  individual  weaknesses  and  needs. 

^Vhy  not  trust  the  informal  judgment 
of  the  tenrher? 

While  this  judgment  is  not  with¬ 
out  value,  it  must  rest  on  a  foundation 
of  fact.  Tests  of  both  the  standard¬ 
ized  and  informal  objective  types  an; 
iKH'ded  to  assemble  the  complex  pat¬ 
tern  of  pupil  reactions.  Tests  avoid 
teacher  bias  and  furnish  a  basis  for 
comparison  and  valuation. 

What  is  meant  by  the  term  ""objective 
test'"? 

Xo  matter  how  many  j>ersons  score 
a  test,  the  result  will  be  the  same  if 
the  test  is  objective.  The  difference 
l>etween  objective  and  subjective  is 
relative,  not  absolute.  At  one  extreme 
of  a  continuous  scale  we  ha^V  the 
purely  subjective  judgment  where  no 
verification  or  agreement  is  possible. 
At  the  opposite  end  is  the  absolutely 
objective  measure  about  which  there 
can  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  The 
objective  test  is  usually  found  some¬ 
where  between  these  extremes.  Once 


the  scoring  key  is  set  there  will  be  few 
if  any  differences  in  the  scores  as¬ 
signed  to  each  test  by  competent  scor¬ 
ers.  And,  if  the  test  is  well  construc¬ 
ted,  in  most  subject  fields  exjMjrts  will 
bf  in  substantial  agreement  concern¬ 
ing  the  correctness  of  the  scoring  kej, 
the  wording  of  the  test,  and  the  choice 
of  items. 

What  is  the  difference  beftreen  a  stand¬ 
ardized  test  and  an  informal  objec¬ 
tive  test? 

Both  are  objective  tests.  The  stand¬ 
ardized  test  is,  as  a  rule,  more  pains¬ 
takingly  constructed.  The  standard¬ 
izing  process  includes  giving  the  test 
to  a  large  sampling  of  the  type  of  pu¬ 
pils  for  whom  the  test  is  intended,  de¬ 
termining  the  difficulty  of  each  of  the 
items,  making  two  or  more  equivalent 
fonns,  constnicting  tables  of  norma 
or  averages  from  the  sampling  of  pu¬ 
pil  scores,  and  measuring  the  relia¬ 
bility  and  validity  of  the  test. 

When  should  a  standardized  test  be 
used  ? 

A  standardized  measure  is  to  be 
preferred  when : 

1.  A  comparison  with  norms  fOT 
the  same  type  of  class  group  is  desired. 

2.  Achievement  or  capacity  is  to 
be  reported  in  terms  of  scale  values, 
such  as  grade  placement  or  I.  Q. 

3.  Expert  construction  and  careful 
sampling  of  items  is  needed  for  thor 
oughgoing  diagnosis. 
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Can  a  classroom  teacher  construct  (rn 

acceptable  objective  type  test? 

Certainly,  it  can  be  done.  It  has 
been  accomplished  many  times.  Com¬ 
mon  sense  and  a  little  intelligent  care 
are  the  major  requisites. 

When  should  the  home-made  variety 

of  test  be  coiled  upon? 

The  teacher-made  test  is  especially 
in  order  when : 

1.  Frequent,  informal  quizzes  are 
desired. 

2.  No  standardized  test  exactly  fits 
the  course  as  taught.  In  high  school 
and  college  teaching  it  is  often  difficult 
to  find  a  published  test  appropriate  to 
the  work  of  the  class. 

3.  Cost  of  published  materials 
would  seriously  limit  the  scope  of  the 
measurement  program. 

What  are  some  of  the  purposes  or  ob¬ 
jectives  in  the  me  of  tests? 

The  classroom  teacher  may  wish  to : 

1.  Discover  characteristic  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  class  revealing  possible  lack 
of  effectiveness  of  instruction.  (Class 
diagnosis.) 

2.  Locate  individual  pupil  weak¬ 
nesses  and  needs.  (Individual  diag¬ 
nosis.)  This  is  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  use  for  any  measure. 

3.  Differentiate  the  members  of  the 
'class  as  to  capacity  or  achievement. 
(Marking  and  promotion.) 

4.  Provide  an  incentive  for  more 
effective  study. 

5.  Assist  the  pupil  in  bringing  to¬ 
gether  into  an  integrated  whole  his 
learning  in  the  field. 

6.  Employ  the  test  as  a  basis  for 
giiidanee  or  grouping.  (Pn^nosis.) 

7.  Study  pupil  growth. 


What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good 

test? 

A  well-made  measuring  device  for 
classroom  service  will: 

1.  Yield  consistent  results.  It  will 
be  reliable. 

2.  Reflect  the  purix)8es  and  em¬ 
phases  actually  present  in  the  class 
work.  The  test  will  be  valid. 

3.  Distinguish  between  the  impor¬ 
tant  and  the  minor  phases  of  pupil 
learning. 

4.  Sample  broadly  the  achievement 
of  each  pupil.  There  must  be  enough 
questions  of  a  type  to  challenge  pupil 
interest  and  ability. 

5.  Indicate  through  its  results  a 
balance  as  to  difficulty.  It  will  not 
Ik*  too  easy  or  too  difficult. 

().  Avoid  unfair,  ambiguous,  debat¬ 
able  or  “catchy’’  items. 

7.  Discriminate  between  levels  of 
accomplishment.  This  will  be  true 
for  each  item,  as  well  as  for  the  teat 
as  a  whole.  (By  checking  the  num- 
lK*r  of  excellent  pupils  failing  each 
item  against  a  similar  group  of  infe¬ 
rior  pupils,  it  is  possible  to  eliminate 
individual  test  items  that  are  out  of 
line  with  the  test  as  a  whole.) 

How  can  the  classroom  teacher  select 

a  good  standardized  test? 

The  selection  should  l)e  based  upon : 

1.  A  study  of  the  technical  data 
furnished  by  the  author.  Such  data 
should  be  given  in  the  teachers  man¬ 
ual.  Sometimes  valuable  information 
is  contained  in  a  magazine  article  by 
the  author  of  the  teat.  These  data 
should  include: 

a.  The  reliability  coefficient.  Size 
and  nature  of  group  for  whom  reli¬ 
ability  was  measured  should  be  indi¬ 
cated. 
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b.  Validity  measures.  The  corre¬ 
lation  of  the  test  with  other  recog 
nized  measures  of  criteria  should  be 
indicated.  The  author  may  also  tell 
how  the  selection  of  material  for  the 
test  was  made. 

2.  Simple  and  workable  directions 
for  scoring  should  be  furnished  in  the 
manual.  Note  whether  the  key  is 
planned  for  quick  and  accurate  scor¬ 
ing. 

3.  The  table  of  norms  should  be 
easily  interpreted  and  used.  The 
author  should  indicate  what  sampling 
of  pupils  was  employed  for  determin¬ 
ing  the  test  norms. 

How  should  a  test  be  interpreted f 
It  must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind 
that  every  test  represents  only  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  any  pupil’s  learning,  therefore 
it  is  necessary  to  think  of  any  scon* 
as  a  zone  or  range  within  which  that 
pupil’s  ability  may  be  located,  and 
not  as  a  definite  point  on  a  scale.  For 
example,  a  score  of  70  might  really 
mean  a  score  anywhere  from,  say,  60 
to  80.  The  determination  of  the  exact 
size  of  such  a  range  requires  a  sta¬ 
tistical  computation  somewhat  tech¬ 
nical  in  character. 

Remember,  also,  that  no  test  indi¬ 
cates  directly  w’hat  is  taking  place  in 
the  brain  of  the  learner.  The  test 
offers  an  opportunity  for  pupil  per¬ 
formance  which  it  is  hoped  will  con¬ 
stitute  a  fair  index  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  learning  process  itself. 

Common  sense  and  an  effort  to 
avoid  mechanical  interpretations  will 
assist  the  classroom  teacher  in  being 
fair  and  wise  in  the  use  of  tests. 

What  are  some  of  the  weaknesses  of 
tests,  and  what  can  be  done  to  mini¬ 
mize  them? 

1.  Tests  tend  to  over  emphasize 


the  factual  and  skill  elements  in  anv 
field  of  study.  Select  some  questions 
that  deal  with  applications;  select  oth¬ 
ers  that  require  reasoning  and  under¬ 
standing;  supplement  tests  by  obser¬ 
vation  of  pupil  interests  and  behavior 
which  will  tend  to  balance  too  great 
a  stress  on  the  memory  of  facts. 

2.  Tests  frequently  tend  to  be  su- 
|>erficial  in  their  sampling  of  pupil 
experience.  Add  to  the  items  which 
constitute  an  extensive  sampling  of 
the  field,  other  items  designed  to  re- 
<[uire  an  intensive  probing  into  un¬ 
derlying  principles. 

3.  Objective  type  tests  are  some¬ 
times  accusc-d  of  l)eing  too  rigidly 
mechanical.  It  may  be  necessary  in 
some  fields  to  sacrifice  complete  ob¬ 
jectivity  in  order  to  gain  desirable 
flexibility.  Filling  in  tables  or  charts, 
preparing  logical  and  organized  out¬ 
lines,  giving  the  essential  steps  em¬ 
ployed  in  reasoning  the  solution  to  a 
probh'm  may  be  employed  as  a  part 
of  a  test. 

How  can  teacher-observation  of  pupil 

behavior  be  improved? 

Subjective  judgments  as  employed 
in  observation  may  be  made  more  def¬ 
inite  and  therefore  more  nearly  objec¬ 
tive  by: 

1.  ^Making  the  judgments  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  systematic  schedule  or  out¬ 
line. 

2.  Looking  for  specific  evidences 
of  pupil  interest,  initiative,  or  growth. 
Judgments  are  often  too  vague  and 
general  to  be  of  practical  value. 

3.  Being  critical  of  these  judg¬ 
ments  and  of  the  evidences  at  hand. 
It  is  very  easy  to  see  exactly  that  for 
which  one  is  looking. 
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Much  has  been  written  regard¬ 
ing  the  changing  philosophy 
and  purposes  underlying  in¬ 
structional  activity  on  the  high  school 
level.  Among  the  points  emphasized 
is  the  need  in  caring  for  individual 
differences  and  the  adaptation  of  cur¬ 
riculum  to  the  needs  and  capacities 
of  pupils. 

However,  it  remains  obviously  true 
that  many  high  school  teachers  con¬ 
sider  that  their  primary  purpose  is 
instruction  in  subject  fields,  and  one 
of  the  most  common  assumptions  is 
that  they  may  rely  on  the  elementary 
schools  having  adequately  taught  the 
essential  skills  or  tools  of  learning, 
prior  to  admission  of  pupils  to  high 
school.  In  the  event  that  pupils  have 
serious  difficulty  in  these  fundamen¬ 
tals,  there  is  a  strong  inclination  to 
blame  previous  teachers  for  the  diffi¬ 
culty  rather  than  to  provide  appro¬ 
priate  learning  situations  suited  to 
pupil  needs  and  educational  purposes 
as  found  in  the  high  school. 

There  are  many  features  in  the 
modern  educational  program  which 
have  eliminated  whatever  merit,  if 
any,  this  point  of  view  may  have  had 
during  the  past.  Among  these  are  the 
following  factors: 

1.  A  changed  policy  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools,  in  which  promotion  is  to 
a  certain  extent  determined  by  chron¬ 
ological  age,  the  assumption  being  that 
high  schools  provide  the  place  where 
adolescents  should  receive  instruction. 


2.  A  recognition  of  the  existence  of 
individual  differences  in  capacity  for 
learning,  with  the  corrolary  that  vari¬ 
able  standards  of  accomplishment  and 
degree  of  mastery  of  skills  should  be 
provided. 

3.  A  less  strict  adherence  to  text¬ 
book  organization  of  subject  matter  in 
elementary  schools  and  a  greater  em¬ 
phasis  on  activities  and  units  of  work. 
Unless  carefully  organized,  the  infor¬ 
mal  program  may  not  provide  ade¬ 
quate  instruction  in  certain  processes 
which  are  assumed  to  have  been  taught 
prior  to  admission  of  pupils  to  high 
school. 

The  writer  realizes  the  merit  of 
a  program  in  which  growth  needs  will 
be  taken  into  account  in  the  direction 
of  the  learning  process.  It  is  believed 
that  high  school  teachers  will  need  to 
revise  their  aims  and  teaching  tech¬ 
niques  in  view  of  the  significant 
changes  which  are  occurring  or  are 
now  recognized  to  exist  in  the  high 
school  student  population. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to 
provide  some  objective  information  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  problem,  by  indi¬ 
cating  variations  in  the  degree  of  mas¬ 
tery  of  reading,  arithmetic,  and  writ¬ 
ten  expression  skills,  which  are  found 
in  typical  high  school  populations. 
These  facts  are  not  unknown  to  re¬ 
search  workers  and  school  administra¬ 
tors,  but  they  have  not  been  effectively 
provided  for  in  the  instructional  pro¬ 
gram  of  many  high  schools. 
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Table  I  presents  a  tabulation  show¬ 
ing  the  variations  in  accompli shnient 
found  in  two  typical  eleventh  grades 
in  Los  Angeles  County  high  schools.* 
The  data  indicate  the  variations  in 
degree  of  mastery  of  reading  skills  as 
shown  by  a  reading  vocabulary  and 
reading  comprehension  tests,  arithme 
tic  as  measured  by  reasoning  and  fun¬ 
damentals  of  arithmetic  tests,  and 
written  expression  as  measured  by  a 
language  test  which  included  spelling 
and  handwriting.  It  is  seen  that  the 
pupils  vary  from  aii  accomplishment 
e<jual  to  that  of  the  average  sixth - 
grade  pupil  (G.0-(>.1))  to  that  of  the 
average  upper  division  college  student 
(15.0-{-)  ill  each  of  the  skills  tested, 
even  though  the  median  accomplish¬ 


ment  does  not  deviate  seriously  from 
the  eleventh  grade  norm.  The  sig¬ 
nificant  fact  is  that  relatively  few 
pupils  have  a  mastery  of  these  skills 
on  an  eleventh  grade  level.  It  is  safe 
to  conclude  that  as  far  as  these  two 
classes  are  concerned,  and  with  refer 
ence  to  reading,  arithmetic,  and  writ¬ 
ten  expression  skills,  there  is  practi¬ 
cally  no  such  thing  as  an  “eleventli 
grade”  pupil.  Obviously  these  facts 
should  have  significance  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  the  instructional  program.  It 
is  probable  that  intelligently  directed 
instruction  would  increase  the  skill  of 
some  of  the  pupils,  but  there  will  re¬ 
main  a  wide  variation  due  to  individ¬ 
ual  differences  which  call  for  differ 


T.VBLE  I  C’OMPAUISON  OF  TEST  ItESl’LTS  IN  TWO  ELEVENTH  GRADE  CLASSES 


GRADE  PLACEMENTS 

Aver.  Der. 


—  6.0 

TEST  5.9  6.9 

7.0 

7.9 

8.0 

8.9 

9.0  10.0  11.0  12.0  13.0  14.0  1 

9.9  10.9  11.0  12.9  13.9  14.9  1 

5.0  16.0 

5.9 

No. 

Pupils 

or 

Med. 

Act. 
G.  P. 

from 

Norm 

Reading  Vocabulary 
( School  \)  . .  6 

5 

11 

14 

11 

13 

12 

15 

10 

1 

98 

11.15 

11.8 

—  .65 

(School  B)  3  4 

2 

9 

14 

20 

20 

30 

32 

22 

4 

160 

12.27 

11.7 

+  .5T 

Reading  Comprehension 
(School  A)  ..  ..  2 

12 

11 

8 

21 

28 

9 

6 

1 

98 

11.76 

11.8 

—  .04 

(School  B)  1  0 

3 

7 

14 

19 

23 

34 

25 

33 

1 

. . 

160 

12.38 

11.7 

-f  .61 

•Arithmetic  Reasoning 

(School  A)  ..  10 

17 

10 

14 

9 

1 

6 

13 

9 

8 

1 

98 

9.86 

11.8 

—1.04 

(School  B)  4  9 

18 

17 

18 

8 

2 

7 

23 

25 

19 

10 

160 

12.57 

11.7 

+  .87 

Arithmetic  Fundamentals 
(School  A)  5  22  12 

16 

8 

4 

.1 

8 

6 

10 

3 

1 

98 

8.63 

11.8 

—3.17 

(School  B)  3  16 

8 

14 

16 

6 

14 

14 

25 

32 

11 

1 

160 

12.21 

11.7 

+  .51 

Language 

(School  A)  • .  1 

7 

13 

23 

13 

8 

4 

14 

6 

4 

2 

98 

10.38 

11.8 

—1.4* 

(School  B)  1  2 

9 

30 

19 

25 

18 

20 

15 

19 

2 

. . 

160 

10.76 

11.7 

—  .04 

Total  for  Test 

( School  A )  . . 

7 

15 

21 

15 

10 

11 

7 

10 

2 

. . 

98 

10.40 

11.8 

—1.40 

(School  B)  ..  3 

5 

15 

22 

15 

26 

25 

25 

20 

4 

•• 

160 

11.77 

11.7 

+  .07 

Read  this  table  as  followa:  98  pupils  in  grade  11  of  School  A  showed  a  rang®  in 
Reading  Vocabularj-  from  grade  6  to  grade  l.l.  The  median  for  this  school  w-as  11.15, 
or  .65  of  school  year  below  norm.  School  B  showed  a  similar  range,  with  the  median 
.57  of  school  year  above  norm. 

1  Tests  used:  Progressive  Achievement  Tests — Advanced  Battery,  California  Test  Bursas. 
1635  Beverly  Blvd.,  Lm  Angeles,  CallfomUi. 
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entiated  purposes,  methods  and  stand¬ 
ards. 

As  similar  results  have  been  found 
in  other  high  school  grades  in  numer¬ 
ous  school  surveys,  these  data  may  be 
taken  as  representative  of  the  typical 
situation. 

Table  II  illustrates  the  wide  varia¬ 
tion  which  is  shown  by  class  medians 
in  twenty-three  representative  high 
school  eleventh-grade  classes,  with  a 
total  student  attendance  of  approxi¬ 
mately  four  thousand.  When  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  the  median  represents 


cumbent  upon  them  to  determine  the 
degree  of  mastery  of  each  pupil,  and 
plan  an  instructional  program  which 
will  permit  him  to  develop  or  improve 
the  skills  with  reference  to  variable 
capacities  and  developmental  needs. 

Those  engaged  in  the  selection  of 
references  and  textbook  assignments 
should  give  consideration  to  the  read¬ 
ing  difficulty  of  the  material,  so  that 
there  may  be  reasonable  expectation 
of  its  comprehension  by  the  pupil. 
Likewise  those  teachers  who  are  di¬ 
recting  learning  in  the  sciences  will 


TABLE  II.  DEVIATION  FKOM  NORM  OF  MEDIAN  GRADE  PLACEMENTS  IN 
ELEVENTH  GRADES  IN  2.1  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


DEVIATION  FROM  NORM  (1.0  =  SCHOOL  YEAR) 


TEST  4.01 

4.00 

3.51 

.1.50 

3.01 

3.00 

2.51 

2.50  2.00 
2.01  1.51 

1.50 

1.01 

1.00 

.51 

.50 

.01 

+ 

0  .50 
0  .01 

-r 

1.00 

.61 

+  -1- 
1.50  2.00 
1.01  1.51 

+  -H 

2.50  3.00 
2.01  2.51 

Median 

Total 

Reading 

Vocabulary 

1  2 

1 

3 

3 

6 

4 

2  .. 

1 

23 

+  0.13 

Reading 

Comprehension 

1  4 

1 

5 

5 

2 

3 

1  .. 

1  .. 

23 

— 0.0« 

Arithmetic 

Fundamentals  3 

5 

3 

3  3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

23 

—2.09 

Arithmetic 

Reasoning  2 

3 

2 

3  2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

23 

—1.89 

Language 

1 

2 

2 

1  2 

6 

3 

2 

2 

. . 

1  1 

23 

—1.30 

Total  for  Test 

1 

1 

3  3 

4 

5 

3 

2  1 

23 

—1.23 

Read  this  table  ns  follows:  The  metlian  grade  placement  in  Reading  Vocabulary' 


of  23  eleventh  grade  classes  (including  all  pupils  in  each  school)  shows  a  variation  of 
from  2y2  years  Ijelow  norm  to  2t4  years  above  norm.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
have  accomplishment  above  or  below  the  medians  as  shown. 


the  mid-pupil  of  a  given  class,  the 
variations  of  four  school  years  in 
reading,  six  school  years  in  written 
expression  .skills,  and  seven  school 
years  in  arithmetic,  the  range  of  me¬ 
dian  aecompli.shnient  is  startling.  It 
represents  a  situation  which  merits 
attention  and  constructive  planning 
by  high  school  administrators  and 
teachers. 

In  any  event  high  schools  may  not 
assume  that  their  pupils  are  homo¬ 
geneous  with  reference  to  the  basic 
skills  or  tools  of  learning.  It  is  in¬ 


need  to  assure  themselves  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  have  the  requisite  knowledge  of 
mathematical  concepts  and  processes, 
even  though  such  skills  are  normally 
thought  to  be  at  an  elementary  school 
level.  Students  should  be  provided 
w’ith  a  constructive  and  functional  op- 
jK)rtunity  to  learn  these  essentials  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  high  school 
curriculum. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  high  schools, 
as  units  in  the  public  education  pro¬ 
gram,  will  need  to  give  increasing 
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attention  to  the  learning  needs  and 
difficulties  of  their  students.  While  in 
the  quest  of  wider  horizons  and  areas 
of  experience  to  include  in  the  curric¬ 
ulum,  administrators  and  teachers 
must  not  forget  that  each  pupil  must 


do  his  own  learning  and  that  the  use 
of  objective  methods  for  determining 
pupil  capacity  and  mastery  of  the  tooli 
of  learning  are  among  the  basic  tech¬ 
niques  required  for  intelligent  dime- 
tion  and  guidance  of  the  learner. 


INTELLIGENCE  TESTS 

J.  P.  Gi’ILFOKD 
UNIVKRSITY  OF  NEBRASKA 


WHEN  the  curtain  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  is  rung  dow'ii, 
the  history  of  science  will  rec¬ 
ord  that  this  w’as  the  century  in  which 
psychology  cRme  of  age,  just  as  the 
nineteenth  century  belonged  to  biol¬ 
ogy  and  the  eighteenth  belonged  to 
the  physical  sciences.  The  history  of 
social  progress  w'ill  record  that  j)sy- 
ehology’s  most  significant  contribu¬ 
tion  was  that  of  mental  tests.  We  are 
already  feeling  the  impact  of  three 
short  decades  of  testing.  Today 
hardly  a  child  in  America  escapes  the 
influence  of  the  mental  test  movement, 
direct  or  indirect,  unless  he  lives  in 
some  very  remote  place  in  our  land. 

The  idea  of  psychological  tests  is 
not  a  new  one,  not  even  a  modem  one. 
The  possibility  of  such  tests  for  the 
purposes  of  vocational  guidance  and 
selection  was  mentioned  in  one  of 
Plator’s  dialogues  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago.  Conmion  sense 
has  alw’ays  had  its  crude  modes  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  individuals,  the 
foolish  and  the  w’ise,  the  rash  and  the 
prudent  It  remained  for  Sir  Francis 
Galton,  in  the  last  century,  fired  by 
the  uige  to  study  the  problem  of  men¬ 
tal  heredity  in  man,  to  invent  the  first 
usable  tests.  These  were  of  simple 
sensory  and  motor  powers,  resting  up¬ 
on  the  theory  that  the  human  mind  is 


constructed  of  such  elements.  Simul¬ 
taneously  in  Germany,  France  and 
America,  men  trained  in  the  new  ex¬ 
perimental  psychology  and  inspired  by 
it  set  to  work  inventing  tests,  as  they 
thought,  of  the  ‘higher’  mental  pow¬ 
ers,  such  as  perception,  reasoning  and 
imagination.  To  the  Frenchmen  Binet 
and  Simon  falls  the  palm  for  stand¬ 
ardizing  a  collection  of  tests  with 
school  children,  establishing  the  age 
level  of  every  test,  and  so  constructing 
a  mental-age  scale.  Henceforth,  the 
mental  stature  of  a  child  was  to  be 
measured  by  his  mental  age,  or  the 
average-age  level  of  the  tests  that  he 
could  pass.  A  child  w'as  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  bright  or  dull  according  to 
the  ratio  of  his  mental  age  to  his 
chronological  age.  For  the  average 
child,  neither  bright  nor  dull,  this 
ratio  or  intelligence  quotient  (IQ)  is 
100,  meaning  that  his  mental  age  is 
100  per  cent  of  his  chronological  age. 
^fentally  retarded  children  have  IQ’s 
ranging  down  to  25  or  below;  men¬ 
tally  precocious  children  have  IQ’s 
ranging  upward  to  200.  The  IQ  is 
becoming  so  well  known  popularly 
that  the  tests  are  now  often  referred 
to  as  IQ  tests.  One  additional  devel¬ 
opment  that  deserves  mention  is  the 
group  test.  This  is  to  be  credited  to 
the  American  ideal  of  mass  produc- 
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tion,  and  it  was  found  very  feasible 
when  nearly  two  million  recruits  were 
given  paper  and  pencil  testa  in  size- 
aUe  groups  during  the  late  war. 

Many  misconceptions  grew  up,  and 
many  still  exist,  concerning  intelli* 
gence  tests,  and  what  they  can  or 
cannot  do.  I^th  too  much  and  too 
little  have  been  expected  from  them. 
They  have  been  used  by  many  who  do 
not  appreciate  or  keep  in  mind  the 
assumptions  underlying  them,  and 
test  results  have  lx‘en  unjustly  and 
incorrectly  interpreted  by  those  who 
are  unaware  of  their  limitations.  It 
is  the  main  purpose  of  this  short  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  subject  to  point  out 
a  few  of  these  abuses,  to  give  to  the 
layman  a  somewhat  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  one  may  properly  expect 
from  the  tests,  and  to  point  out  where 
future  development  in  testing  prob¬ 
ably  lies. 

Among  the  more  serious  miscon¬ 
ceptions  is  the  notion  that  intelligence 
is  a  single  entity,  possessed  in  definite 
amount  by  each  individual  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  development,  and  that 
intelligence  tests  give  a  fixed  number 
to  that  amount.  Another  misconcep¬ 
tion  held  by  many  is  that  the  tests 
measure  a  certain  hereditary  differ¬ 
ence  between  individuals.  The  first 
of  these  ideas  is  decidedly  incorrect, 
and  the  second  is  untrue  with  some 
minor  exct*ptions.  Abuses  following 
from  these  misconceptions  include 
wholesale  and  sometimes  rigid  classi¬ 
fication  of  childreu  on  the  basis  of 
mental  age  or  I(^  alone,  sometimes 
with  strait-jacket  treatment  of  groups. 
They  also  include  unwarranted  com¬ 
parisons  between  sexes  and  races  and 
often  erroneous  conclusions  concern¬ 
ing  the  rate  of  mental  growth  and 
decline. 


One  of  the  most  crucial  factors 
bearing  on  the  abuses  just  mentioned 
is  that  of  standardization  of  the  tests. 
Xo  test  or  test  item  is  adopted  into  a 
good  scale  of  tests  of  the  Binet  type 
until  it  is  determined  what  percentage 
of  each  age  can  pass  it.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  immediately  arises,  whom  shall 
we  include  in  our  trial  population 
Shall  it  be  American,  German,  Jap¬ 
anese,  or  Negro  children,  or  a  pro¬ 
rated  sampling  of  all  these  races  1 
Typically,  the  population  belongs  to 
one  great  national  group.  In  the 
standardization  for  American  children 
the  group  includes  hundreds  of  native- 
born  white  children  of  both  sexes  in 
even  number  selected  from  native- 
born  parents  of  different  social  and 
occupational  level  according  to  the 
])roi>ortions  of  Americans  represent¬ 
ing  those  levels.  An  IQ  from  such  a 
test  reflects,  therefore,  the  standards 
set  up  for  the  population  upon  which 
it  is  standardized.  Will  it  be  a  fair 
or  adequate  test  of  Negro  children, 
of  children  from  foreign-born  parents, 
or  of  any  other  group  differing  in  any 
significant  respect  from  the  standard¬ 
ization  group?  It  is  fair  or  adequate 
only  if  whatever  racial  or  social  dif¬ 
ferences  that  are  found  in  the  test 
scores  are  referred  back  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  itself.  Such  differences  may  not 
be  taken,  without  further  supporting 
proof,  as  indicators  of  any  inherent 
or  potential  differences  in  mental 
ability. 

Whatever  the  tests  do  measure, 
whether  a  single  entity  that  we  may 
call  intelligence  or  a  composite  of 
many  abilities,  we  are  justified  in 
saying  that  differences  between  scores 
measure  differences  in  hereditary  abil¬ 
ity  only  if  the  individuals  being  com¬ 
pared  have  had  an  equivalent  oppor- 
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tunity  to  learn  at  least  the  minimum 
requirement  of  the  test  material,  such 
os  a  common  language.  It  is  question¬ 
able  whether  the  great  mass  of  white, 
native-born  American  children  can  be 
credited  with  having  that  equivalent 
training  in  the  minimum  essentials 
even  though  public  school  life  is  now 
made  rather  homogeneous  for  them. 
Kxpt*riments  ilesigned  to  give  chil¬ 
dren  special  coaching  in  many  of  the 
tests,  however,  consistently  show  that 
although  an  advantage  over  nnooached 
children  is  readily  gained,  the  effects 
are  decidedly  transitory.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  true  that  differences  in  IQ  reflt'ct 
to  a  much  greater  extent  hereditary 
differences  than  environmental  or  edu¬ 
cational  differences  for  a  relatively 
homogeneous  population,  yet  for  some 
children  the  environmental  factors 
may  outweigh  the  hereditary  ones. 
This  conclusion  imposes  upon  the 
tester  or  the  teacher  the  obligation  to 
study  further  ain’^  child  who  deviates 
from  the  normal,  in  order  to  attempt 
to  see  where  the  causes  probably  lie. 
A  minor  cause  for  subnormal  scores 
is  often  the  lack  of  motivation  of  the 
testee.  Whereas  a  high  score  means 
definitely  that  a  child  has  at  least  as 
much  ability  as  the  score  indicates, 
a  low  score  may  seriously  underesti¬ 
mate  the  individual  and  a  second 
chance  under  better  motivation  is  in 
order. 

This  raises  the  question  of  the  reli¬ 
ability  of  tests.  By  reliability  is  meant 
the  tendency  for  a  test  to  place  a  group 
of  individuals  in  the  same  rank  order 
when  the  test  is  administered  two 
times.  A  perfectly  reliable  test  has 
a  coefficient  of  reliability  of  1.00, 
which  means  that  100  per  cent  of 
what  the  test  measures  the  first  time 


coincides  with  what  it  measures  the 
second  time.  Xo  mental  test  is  per¬ 
fectly  reliable,  though  many  have  a 
self-consistency  of  90  per  cent  or  bet¬ 
ter,  and  tests  arc  useful  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  others  even  when  the  relia¬ 
bility  is  much  lower.  The  larger  the 
number  of  tests  or  items  in  a  battery 
or  scale,  the  more  reliable  is  the  score. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  average  teat 
scale  of  mental  ability  is  fully  as  reli¬ 
able,  or  probably  more  so,  than  the 
average  clinical  test  in  medicine,  such 
as  the  test  of  blood  pressure  or  the 
basal-metabolism  test,  whose  reliabil¬ 
ities  range  from  about  .00  to  .90.  In 
Iwtli  cases  the  lack  of  perfect  reli¬ 
ability  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  a  changing,  developing  unit 
His  functional  output,  whether  of 
heart,  glands,  or  of  brain,  is  a  vari¬ 
able  quantity.  But  there  is  enough  self- 
consistency  persisting  as  a  character 
istic  of  the  individual  to  justify  our 
predicting  certain  future  outcomes  for 
him.  Another  indicator  of  reliability 
is  the  fact  that  the  IQ  for  the  same 
individual  remains  relatively  constant 
throughout  his  growing  period,  even 
from  the  earliest  time  that  we  can  test 
him,  which  is  in  his  cradle  days.  For 
half  the  children  the  IQ  will  not  dif¬ 
fer  by  more  than  five  points  up  or 
down  the  scale  in  repeated  tests.  For 
rare  cases  there  may  be  decided 
changes  of  as  much  as  25  points,  but 
usually  definite  causes  can  be  found 
for  such  wide  discrepancies. 

What  do  intelligence  tests  measure, 
and  what  is  intelligence  ?  Tests  have 
served  well  in  practice  without  our 
knowing  the  answers  to  these  quea- 
tions,  though  uncertainty  as  to  what 
an  IQ  stands  for  has  limited  their 
usefulness.  It  has  been  apparent  for 
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some  time  that  IQ’s  determined  from 
different  scales  or  batteries  of  tests 
do  not  agree  well  enough  to  conclude 
that  those  scales  measure  the  same 
identical  thing.  A  superficial  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  tests  themselves  and  the 
kind  of  operation  they  demand  of  the 
testee  lends  sufficient  ground  for  ques¬ 
tioning  their  identity.  Some  tests  re¬ 
quire  accurate  perc(‘ption  of  form, 
some  require  the  power  to  manipulate 
objects,  some  depend  n|x>n  vocabulary, 
and  others  upon  the  use  of  numbers. 
The  problem  of  the  analysis  of  mental 
ability,  or  at  least  of  its  more  precise 
definition,  has  weighed  heavily  upon 
psychologists  and  educators  for  many 
years.  As  in  most  advances  in  knowl¬ 
edge,  we  make  crude  distinctions  and 
adopt  approximate  categories  first, 
and  differentiate  later.  And  so  the 
concept  of  intelligence  w'as  adopted  as 
a  psychological  entity  from  the  biolo¬ 
gists.  Many  a  tester  has  resigned 
himself  to  the  conception  that  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  tests  represents  merely  a  samp¬ 
ling  of  a  child’s  behavior  from  which 
a  sort  of  batting  average  can  Ix^  ob¬ 
tained,  giving  a  single  numbt*r  to 
stand  for  the  individual.  From  this 
number  one  may  predict  similar  bat¬ 
ting  averages  in  similar  performances 
in  the  future.  This  is  the  most  par¬ 
simonious  interpretation  that  can  l>e 
given  to  the  tests. 

Yet  this  conception  is  not  scientific¬ 
ally  satisfying  to  one  w’ho  wishes  to 
draw  deductions  about  human  nature. 
Such  a  one  would  rather  refer  a  score 
back  to  some  real  property  or  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  individual.  To  meet  this 
need  the  new  metho<ls  of  factor  analy¬ 
sis  have  come  into  use.  It  is  entirely 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  principles  and  operations  of 


factor  analysis.  Suffice  it  to  say  here 
that  the  intent  of  factor  analysis  is  to 
discover  from  the  tests  themselves 
what  the  underlying  abilities  are.  It 
begins  with  the  amount  of  interoor- 
relation  between  the  tests.  Two  tests 
correlate  with  one  another  if  to  any 
extent  they  tend  to  place  the  same 
group  of  individuals  in  the  same  rank 
order.  To  the  extent  that  they  do  so 
correlate,  they  possess  in  common  one 
or  more  of  the  so-called  primary  abili¬ 
ties. 

The  founder  of  factor  analysis  is 
the  ingenious  English  psycholt^st, 
Charles  Spearman,  w’ho,  l^eginning  in 
1904,  developed  the  theory  that  every 
test  that  involves  (x^ition  or  know¬ 
ing  in  any  form  measures  a  general 
ability  or  g-factor,  plus  a  specific  fac¬ 
tor  which  is  unique  to  that  test.  He 
was  forced  to  recognize  later  that  there 
were  factors  in  common  to  groups  of 
tests  in  addition  to  the  universal 
g-factor.  Other  analysts  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  these  common  factors  of 
lesser  universality  are  the  important 
ones  and  many  even  doubt  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  universal  g-factor.  Intelli¬ 
gence,  then,  is  a  composite  of  many 
independent  primary  abilities.  The 
entire  list  has  as  yet  not  been  discov¬ 
ered  and  verified,  but  it  will  probably 
include  not  less  than  ten  important 
abilities  plus  a  number  of  others  of 
lesser  importance.  There  seems  at 
present  to  be  agreement  upon  most 
of  the  following  primary  abilities: 
verbal  fluency  (rapid  verbal  associa¬ 
tion),  verbal  relations  (comprehen¬ 
sion),  numerical  facility  (the  funda¬ 
mental  arithmetical  operations),  spa¬ 
tial  thinking  or  visualizing,  memoriz¬ 
ing  (probably  rote  memory  ability), 
induction  (grasping  of  principles  or 
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orders),  and  deduction  (drawing  in¬ 
ferences  from  known  facts).  Success 
in  every  mental  test  depends  upon  one 
or  more  of  these  factors.  The  pure 
test,  one  that  depends  upon  one  prim¬ 
ary  ability  and  only  one,  is  the  rare 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Some 
existing  batteries  and  scales  are  so 
selected  as  to  draw  heavily  upon  one 
set  of  these  abilities,  whereas  other 
batteries  emphasize  other  factors.  Lit¬ 
tle  wonder  that  IQ’s  derived  from  dif¬ 
ferent  scales  do  not  always  agree.  One 
IQ  is  not  replacable  by  another  unless 
the  batteries  from  which  they  are  de¬ 
rived  are  equivalent  so  far  as  demands 
upon  the  various  primary  abilities  are 
concerned. 

Future  development  of  tests  will 
assuredly  rest  upon  the  results  of  such 
factor  analyses.  Scores  will  not  issue 
in  the  form  of  blanket  IQ’s  except  by 
cximmon  consent  as  to  the  composition 
of  the  tests.  Individual  differences 
in  primary  abilities  will  lend  a  real 
basis  for  the  best  educational  and  vo¬ 
cational  guidance.  Already  some  of 


the  common  tests  have  led  the  way  ia 
attempting  a  differential  diagnosis  of 
abilities,  as  for  example  the  California 
Mental  ^laturity  Scales.  From  the 
scientific  standpoint  we  should  now  be 
in  a  much  better  position  to  tnckle  the 
nature-nurture  problem.  The  proUem 
breaks  up  when  we  cast  it  in  temu 
of  primary  abilities.  The  question  is 
to  what  extent  each  primary  ability 
is  determined  by  heredity  and  to  what 
extent  by  environment.  The  questions 
of  racial  and  sex  differences  in  abil¬ 
ity  also  break  up  in  a  similar  man 
ner.  Practically,  from  an  oducaticmal 
standpoint,  we  may  be  able  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  those  abilities  that  show  signs 
of  greatest  profit  by  training  and  we 
may  be  better  able  to  devise  the  means 
of  attaining  this  result.  We  are  also 
brought  nearer  that  goal  suggested  by 
the  founder  of  tests,  Sir  Francis  GhJ- 
ton,  who  foresaw  the  day  when  thwe 
should  be  a  cumulative  clinical  record 
of  every  child’s  physical  and  mental 
development  to  be  used  in  his  educa¬ 
tional  guidance  from  the  kindergarten 
through  his  college  years.  ' 


the  changing  curriculum  challenges 

MEASUREMENT 

J.  Mubrat  Lbk 

UNIVERSITY  OP  WISCONSIN 


Conflicts  between  the  fields 
of  measurement  and  curriculum 
are  definitely  apparent  as  one 
studies  the  literature  of  both.  Re¬ 
cently  there  appear  to  be  many  at¬ 
tempts  to  reconcile  the  disagreements. 
Perhaps  one  more  attempt  will  not 
be  amiss.  The  latest  “pronounce¬ 
ment”  of  the  curriculum  group  is  The 
Changing  Curriculum.'  This  volume 
is  the  joint  product  of  the  Department 
of  Supervisors  and  Directors  of  In¬ 
struction  and  the  Society  for  Curric¬ 
ulum  Study.  As  such  it  comes  about 
as  close  to  being  one  of  the  so-called 
authoritative  statements  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible.  An  examination  of  this  latest 
contribution  may  be  of  considerable 
value  for  persons  primarily  interested 
in  measurement. 

Their  statement  of  curriculum 
trends  carry  a  number  of  implications 
for  the  future  development  of  meas¬ 
urement.  Take  these  statements: 

All  teachers  agree  that  learning  should 
consist  of  real  enterprises  involving  a 
maximum  of  self-direction  and  creative 
activity.  There  is  a  shift  of  emphasis 
in  educational  thinking  from  the  con¬ 
ventional  bodies  of  knowledge  to  areas 
of  democratic  living.  On  the  basis  of 
the  survey  there  is  acceptance  of  the 
view  that  the  so-called  basic  tools  are 
best  learned  as  they  are  used  in  mean¬ 
ingful  situations.  There  is  a  rapidly 
growing  conviction  that  barriers  between 
subjects  should  be  broken  down.* 

This  statement  represents  findings 


from  a  survey  to  determine  trends. 
It  seems  to  definitely  imply  these 
things  for  measurement: 

Means  of  evaluating  development 
in  self  direction  and  creative  activity 
must  be  produced. 

Hkfeans  must  be  developed  to  meas¬ 
ure  competence  in  areas  of  democratic 
living. 

Measurement  of  information  in 
isolated  situations  must  yield  to  meas¬ 
urement  of  ability  to  utilize  learning 
in  meaningful  situations. 

Areas  in  which  measurements  are 
made  should  not  be  restricted  by  sub¬ 
ject  lines  but  can  well  cut  across  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  subject  fields. 

Evaluating  development  in  eelf-dir- 
rection  and  creative  ahility.  The  first 
reaction  of  persons  familiar  with  the 
ordinary  type  of  test  is  that  self-direc¬ 
tion  and  creative  ability  cannot  be 
measured.  If  we  try  to  use  the  pencil- 
paper-question-answer  technique,  un¬ 
doubtedly  they  have  much  on  their 
side.  They  have  much  to  enforce  their 
argument  when  one  realizes  that  the 
ordinary  test  measures  only  the  pres¬ 
ent  status  in  some  area.  The  most 
important  cue  in  the  problem  is  the 
word  development.  To  measure  de¬ 
velopment  implies  the  necessity  for 
determining  whether  growth  has  taken 
place  in  a  desirable  direction  over  a 
period  of  time. 

The  first  step  involves  a  statement 


1  Department  of  Supervisors  and  Directors  of  Instruction  and  the  Society  for  Curriculum 
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of  what  is  meant  bv  self-<lirection  and 
creative  activity.  The  second  step  re¬ 
quires  a  determination  of  the  types 
of  behavior  which  indicate  whether 
the  pupil  is  making  progress  in  the 
types  of  things  meaut  by  self-direction 
and  creativeness.  The  third  step  is 
a  means  of  recording  these  Ix'haviors 
over  a  period  of  time,  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  estimate  whether  develop¬ 
ment  is  taking  place.  Some  schools 
are  finding  it  very  profitable  to  keep 
individual  folders  into  which  the  best 
examples  of  a  j'oungster’s  creative 
writing  can  go.  Such  folders  follow’ 
him  through  the  grades. 

Any  school  could  agree  on  a  few 
things  that  they  felt  w’ere  valuable  and 
with  veiy’  little  cflFort  collect  cumula¬ 
tive  examples  w’hich  indicate  w’hether 
desirable  development  is  taking  place 
over  a  period  of  years.  Several 
months  ago  Life  published  a  series  of 
photographs  of  a  young  miss.  These 
snaps  taken  one  each  year  furnished 
an  excellent  idea  of  the  physical  de¬ 
velopment  which  had  taken  place  dur¬ 
ing  that  time.  Too  bad  a  school  could 
not  have  completed  the  picture  by 
show’ing  how  she  had  developed  in 
other  ways.  The  single  unrelated, 
isolated  snapshot  which  moat  of  our 
tests  give  us  and  which  our  record  sys¬ 
tems  fail  to  relate  to  anything  else 
which  went  before,  has  relatively  little 
value  in  helping  us  to  understand  the 
direction  which  any  kind  of  growth  is 
taking. 

The  plea  is  not  for  an  elaborate 
system  of  records  with  a  highly-trained 
office  staff  to  administer  them.  It  is 
not  for  the  teacher  to  fill  out  detailed 
reports  which  are  sent  into  a  central 
office.  It  is  not  to  increase  the  already 


heavy  burden  of  the  average  teacher. 
Rather  it  is  a  plea  for  us  occasionallj 
to  jot  down  behaviors  w’hich  seem  ^ 
give  an  unusual  indication  of  the  d^ 
velopment  of  the  child,  socially  and 
emotionally  as  w’ell  as  intellectually, 
or  to  drop  into  a  folder  a  piece  of 
w’ork  which  is  significant  for  that 
child.  Perhaps  by  passing  along  the 
“high  spots”  we  may  be  responsible 
for  developing  a  talent  which  other¬ 
wise  might  have  been  overlocAed  in 
the  daily  rush  of  dealing  with  onr 
hundred  or  two. 

Means  must  be  developed  to  meat- 
are  competence  in  areas  of  democraiie 
living.  Measuring  competence  in  areas 
of  democratic  living  is  a  real  challenge 
to  the  measurement  expert.  How 
much  greater  a  problem  this  appears 
to  be  than  to  measure  the  facts  which 
most  of  the  textbooks  on  American 
History  taught  in  the  eleventh  grade. 

It  is  not  only  a  challenge  to  the  meas¬ 
urement  expert,  but  it  is  a  challenge 
to  the  curriculum  expert  and  to  the 
teacher.  Some  schools  are  becoming 
concerned  over  the  problem  and  are 
trying  to  furnish  boys  and  girls  with 
experiences  in  democratic  living,  but 
far  too  many,  at  least  in  practice, 
would  seem  to  believe  that  reading 
American  History  is  the  type  of  expe¬ 
rience  which  will  produce  a  person 
competent  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
problems  of  democratic  society. 

When  youngsters  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  deal  with  social  realities  in  re¬ 
lation  to  their  school  work,  then  and 
only  then  will  the  school  be  approach¬ 
ing  its  responsibility.  Certainly  there 
is  much  to  cheer  even  the  most  pessi¬ 
mistic  in  the  recent  descriptions  fc»r  t 
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prictice  which  are  being  published.* 
Obviously  the  report  of  experiences 
represent  only  a  small  fraction  of 
what  actually  is  being  done.  If  it 
were  possible  to  fill  in  the  details  of 
the  picture  it  would  be  quite  bright. 
Yet,  when  one  thinks  of  the  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  students  in  our  secondary 
schools  and  the  changes  which  they 
could  bring  about  in  their  communi¬ 
ties  were  their  efforts  encouraged, 
freed  and  guided,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
have  only  Wgun. 

Little  has  been  said  about  measur¬ 
ing  competence,  for  it  is  clear  that 
the  school  has  long  strides  to  take  in 
its  program  of  developing  competence 
in  areas  of  social  living.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  activity  movement  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  measure  the  extent 
to  which  a  class  could  work  together 
by  having  them  piece  tc^ther  a  mes¬ 
sage  which  told  them  to  find  some¬ 
thing.  Recently,  there  has  appeared 
a  series  of  tests  for  the  socially  com¬ 
petent  person.^  Attempts  are  being 
made  and  certainly  much  more  can  be 
done  when  more  opportunities  for 
democratic  living  are  provided  in  the 
classroom. 

Mfosurement  of  information  in 
isolated  situations  must  yield  to  meas¬ 
urement  of  ability  to  utilize  learning 
in  meaningful  situations.  Teachers’ 
tests  are  continually  improving  in  this 
respect.  More  and  more  are  clever 
teachers  developing  techniques  for 
measuring  the  ability  to  utilize  learn¬ 


ing  in  actual  situations  rather  than 
thinking  that  the  whole  story  has  been 
told  when  the  isolated  facts  have  been 
tested.  It  should  be  obvious  that 
merely  because  the  youngster  knows 
all  the  necessary  facts,  it  does  not 
guarantee  that  the  correct  generaliza¬ 
tion  or  application  will  be  made.  For 
instance,  a  girl  may  know  all  about 
vitamins,  but  can  she  plan  a  correctly 
balanced  meal  ?  Some  would  even 
consider  it  worth  knowing  as  to 
whether  she  can  cook  it  or  not. 

The  example  from  Home  Econom¬ 
ics  is  so  obvious  as  to  seem  foolish, 
yet  in  many  subjects  and  in  many 
tests  we  are  still  concerned  with  the 
student’s  immediate  recall  of  certain 
facts  rather  than  his  ability  to  utilize 
those  facts  in  any  situation.  Teachers 
exchanging  ideas  within  a  school 
should  help  improve  the  tests.  Exam¬ 
ples  can  be  found  in  measurement 
books,*  articles  on  tests  especially  in 
the  field  of  science,®  and  the  tests  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Evaluation  Committee 
of  the  Progressive  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.^ 

Areas  in  which  measurements  are 
made  should  not  he  restricted  by  sub¬ 
ject  lines,  but  can  well  cut  across  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  subject  fields.  The  in¬ 
creasing  practice  of  combining  mate¬ 
rial  from  several  fields  for  instruc¬ 
tional  purposes  makes  it  apparent  that 
measurement  is  no  longer  restricted 
to  subject  lines.  Most  of  our  subject 
lines  are  artificial  barriers  set  up  as 
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limits  by  scholars  who  wish  to  pursue 
their  investigations  further.  In  time 
they  have  become  sacred  lines  which 
may  prove  to  be  definite  stumbling 
blocks  in  our  planning  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  child.  Measurement 
will  follow  closely  the  practice  of 
teaching  in  cutting  across  subject 
fields. 

Other  challenges  to  measurement 
are  found  in  each  chapter  of  Th^ 
Changing  Curriculum.  To  elaborate 
their  implications  would  require  much 
more  than  the  available  space.  How¬ 
ever,  a  summary  of  the  significant 
ideas  gives  a  definite  indication  of 
some  of  the  possibilities  which  might 
be  developed.  These  ideas  are: 

1.  Curriculum  changes  are  grad¬ 
ual — allowing  time  for  measurement 
to  keep  up  and  not  become  an  actual 
drag. 

2.  There  was  a  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  curriculum  will  be  pre¬ 
scribed, — ^but  it  is  apparent  that  stan¬ 
dardization  of  tests  will  have  to  have 
some  other  basis  than  that  of  com¬ 
monly  taught  facts,  which  has  been 
the  most  acceptable  basis  in  the  past. 

3.  The  curriculum  should  be  or¬ 
ganized  on  some  other  basis  than 
around  bodies  of  knowledge, — ^but 
there  was  far  from  sufficient  agree¬ 
ment  on  any  other  basis  to  imply  di¬ 
rection  for  measurement. 

4.  Purposeful  learning  experiences 
other  than  text  mastery  were  agreed 


to  be  necessary, — here  measuremeat 
can  contribute  much  to  determinii^ 
which  experiences  do  provide  valuable 
learnings  and  which  are  so  much  buiy 
w’ork. 

5.  Curriculum  innovations  need 
careful  evaluation  to  determine  tbe 
extent  to  which  they  are  realiziig 
their  objectives,  —  more  evaluatioa 
must  be  done  and  different  instra- 
ments  must  be  used.  It  is  encourag¬ 
ing  that  at  least  in  some  of  the  cur 
riculum  programs  evaluation  is  one 
of  the  more  important  consideration! 

An  Overview. 

A  plea  for  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation  should  have  been  the  title 
of  this  article.  The  need  is  apparent 
for  each  group  to  understand  what  tbe 
other  groups  are  thinking.  Eduea 
tional  progress  can  best  be  made  when 
specialized  educational  interests  keep 
informed  of  the  thinking  of  other 
groups.  It  should  not  be  a  case  rf 
one  group  having  the  final  word  or 
being  the  supreme  dictators,  but 
rather  all  planning  to  improve  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  child.  S|H*ciali8t8  is 
measurement  hav'e  much  to  offer  cur¬ 
riculum  directionalists,  and  certainly 
the  reverse  is  true. 

This  brief  picture  of  the  changing 
curriculum  furnishes  a  background  on 
which  each  individual  can  sketch  his 
own  picture  of  a  changing  measure¬ 
ment,  There  are  numerous  opportu¬ 
nities  to  make  the  details  more  vivid 
in  the  next  few  years. 
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SINCE  the  early  experimenting 
of  Galton  in  what  he  called  “psy¬ 
chometrics”  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  developing  quantitative 
methods  in  the  field  of  intelligence. 
During  the  last  three  decades  the  de¬ 
scriptive  presentation  of  the  data  of 
experimental  psychology  has  gradu¬ 
ally  given  way  to  procedures  which 
are  quantitative  and  statistical,  and 
has  led  to  the  designing  of  tests  of 
mental  capacity  to  discover  the  degree 
of  potential  ability  an  individual  may 
possess. 

The  measurement  of  mental  traits 
is  complicated  by  the  fact  these  traits 
are  processes  or  functions  and  hence 
not  readily  subject  to  measurement. 
This  difficulty  was  clearly  recognized 
by  Binef.  Concerning  his  “measur¬ 
ing  scale  of  intelligence,”  he  stated 
that  it  did  not,  strictly  speaking, 
measure  intelligence,  since  it  had  no 
zero  point  nor  equality  of  units,  but 
it  did  serve  to  bring  to  light  the  suc¬ 
cessive  levels  of  developing  intelli¬ 
gence.  It  is  not  measurement  in  the 
physical  sense,  he  said,  but  classifica¬ 
tion  of  an  individual  with  reference 
to  others,  thus  stating  one  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  concepts  of  mental  measure¬ 
ment. 

Previous  to  the  appearance  of  the 
Binet  scale,  studies  growing  out  of 
the  psychological  laboratory  were  made 
of  individual  differences.  It  was 
found  that  individual  psychological 
processes  and  abilities  fall  in  more  or 


less  the  form  of  the  normal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  Gauss.  Both  Galton  and 
Wundt  emphasized  the  central  values 
— the  average  or  class  characteristics. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  many  studies  appeared  which 
attempted  to  measure  individual  dif¬ 
ferences.  Professor  Cattell,  especially, 
was  interested  in  what  he  termed  the 
“tails  of  the  curve,”  the  cases  of 
greatest  variability,  the  individuals 
that  deviated  markedly  from  the  aver¬ 
age  in  either  direction.  Some  of  these 
studies  were  the  forerunners  of  the 
work  of  Binet  and  formed  the  basis 
of  mental  tests  as  we  know  them  to¬ 
day.  The  introduction  of  the  Binet 
Scale  into  this  country  stimulated  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  principle  involved  and 
the  possibility  of  quantitative  meas¬ 
urement.  This  gave  impetus  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  clinical  psycholi^  and 
intelligence  tests  in  a  number  of 
schools  and  institutions,  culminating 
in  the  several  revisions  of  the  original 
test  and  the  designing  of  other  tests  of 
performance  not  requiring  verbal  re-  “ 
spouses. 

These  tests  were  individual  tests 
and  with  few  exceptions  constituted 
the  only  type  of  test  in  use  for  the 
study  of  individual  differences  in  in¬ 
telligence.  An  individual  intelligence-^ 
test  consists  of  a  number  of  exercises 
of  graded  difficulty  and  can  be  admin¬ 
istered  to  only  one  person  at  a  time. 
For  research  purposes  and  for  accu¬ 
rate  diagnosis  the  use  of  these  tests 
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should  be  restricted  to  those  who  have 
had  training  in  experimental  psychol¬ 
ogy.  No  one  can  make  proper  use  of 
these  scales,  either  the  verbal  of  the 
“performance”  type  unless  he  has 
easy  command  of  the  details  goveni- 
ing  the  procedure  for  giving  and  re¬ 
quirements  for  scoring.  A  general 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  matt*- 
rial  is  not  sufficient. 

The  securing  of  valid  results  on  a 
properly  administered  individual  intel¬ 
ligence  test  is  only  the  beginning  of  an 
attempt  to  discover  the  mental  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  subject  and  to  diagnose 
bis  difficulty.  Basic  to  the  study  of 
mentally  deviating  child  is  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  his  educational  and  envi¬ 
ronmental  status,  including  physical 
development  and  significant  facts  of 
heredity.  For  information  regarding 
the  mental  processes  it  is  necessary 
to  observe  carefully  all  aspects  of  his 
l^ehavior — ^what  he  does,  as  well  as 
what  he  fails  to  do.  Among  impor¬ 
tant  features  to  observe  during  the 
clinical  examination  arc  spontaneous 
behavior,  purposeful  responses  to  defi¬ 
nite  situations,  verbal  response  and 
negative  responses,  attitudes  and  dis¬ 
positions  and  expressions,  features, 
posture,  and  gait.  The  mental  exami¬ 
nation  is  merely  a  controlled  oWrva- 
tion  of  the  individual’s  reactions, 
whether  verbal,  motor  or  emotional, 
to  given  stimulus  situations.  The 
purpose  of  this  experimental  study  is 
to  obtain  a  more  scientifically  accu¬ 
rate  and  detailed  clinical  picture  or 
diagnosis  than  can  be  obtained  by  the 
ordinary  method  of  observation. 

Since  only  one  person  can  be  tested 
at  a  time  by  means  of  an  individual 
test,  and  since  more  extended  training 
is  required  of  the  examiner,  a  demand 


arose  for  tests  which  could  be  give®  I 
to  a  large  number  and  by  persons  witk  f 
relatively  little  training.  This  de-  j 
mand  for  group-testing  began  as  early  \ 
as  1917  to  meet  the  need  of  the  army, 
and  the  development  of  the  group  te^ 
has  been  marked  since  this  date. 
Group  tests  are  properly  Wing  re¬ 
garded  as  devices  for  throwing  li^t  * 
on  the  mental  life  of  a  child,  but  there 
is  a  growing  distrust  of  the  pr(x*edure 
that  would  base  significant  individual 
diagnosis  on  the  results  of  group  in¬ 
telligence  tests  alone.  In  the  score  d 
an  individual  test  is  “always  an  X  to 
be  interpreted.”  This  is  doubly  true 
of  the  groqp-test  score.  The  most  sig¬ 
nificant  thing  about  the  j)erformanoe 
on  a  group  test,  or  any  other  kind  of 
test  for  that  matter,  is  not  the  scMe, 
but  its  interpretation.  Barring  coUn- 
sion  or  prior  familiarity  wdth  the  test 
material  a  high  score  in  a  group  in¬ 
telligence  test  suitable  to  a  child’s  age 
is  almost  always  proof  of  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  high  degree  of  the  abilities 
measured  by  the  test.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  low  group-test  score  or  a  zero  | 
.“Core  is  not  necessarily  an  indicatkn 
of  little  ability  or  zero  ability.  Safe  i 
diagnosis  depends  on  the  correct  in-  ! 
terpretation  of  the  scorer.  Failure  to  | 
f  (‘ore,  or  a  low  score  in  a  test  may  be 
due  to  lack  of  ability,  or  lack  of  appli-  | 
cation.  The  administrator  of  a  group  | 
test  does  not  have  the  same  opportu-  t 
nity  to  determine  the  causes  of  fail-  | 
ure  as  an  individual  examiner  who  | 
can  observe  closely  whether  the  sub-  i 
ject  is  making  proper  effort.  In  the  I 
case  of  low  scores  the  test  should  be  [ 
repeated  after  a  reasonable  interval  | 
of  time  or  other  group  tests  should  be  [ 
given,  but  this  is  not  always  done,  and  | 
the  result  is  that  the  findings  are  often  | 
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misinterpreted.  Then,  too,  the  tests 
osed  may  be  drawing  on  a  measure  of 
educational  achievement,  a  condition 
difficult  to  exclude  from  group  tests. 
Since  it  is  well  known  that  some  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  had  good  opportunities 
of  schooling  fail  in  these  tests  we  must 
not  conclude  that  the  tests  are  a  fair 
measure  of  their  mentality.  Some 
children  who  score  close  to  zero  in  a 
group  test  adapted  to  their  particular 
age,  test  normal  when  given  an  indi¬ 
vidual  test,  notably  the  Stanford- 
Binet.  In  an  individual  test  the  ex¬ 
aminer  can  often  secure  the  child’s 
active  cooperation  and  is  aware  when 
he  is  not  getting  it.  If  cooperation 
has  not  been  secured  or  has  not  been 
adequate,  a  diagnosis  is  not  attempted. 
In  a  group  test,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  the  child’s  reactions  are  not  so 
easily  observed  or  controlled.  Dis¬ 
tractions  attendant  on  the  very  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  group  test  may  be  the 
causes  of  his  failure  to  function  prop¬ 
erly.  Group  tests  may  not  safely  take 
the  place  of  the  psycho-clinical  exami¬ 
nation,  especially  in  the  case  of  chil¬ 
dren  whose  scores  deviate  noticeably 
from  the  average,  or  about  which  there 
is  a  doubt. 

The  best  service  that  research  can 
render  at  the  present  time  is  to  fur¬ 
nish  more  definite  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  the  growth  and  development 
of  children.  It  is  customary  to  ex¬ 
press  the  results  of  the  intelligence 
tests  in  terms  of  the  Intelligence  Quo¬ 
tient  or  in  a  simple  score.  The  re¬ 
sponses  of  the  child  taking  the  test  are 
hidden  in  the  final  score  and  seldom 
are  made  known  to  those  who  should 
be  informed  concerning  his  mental  de¬ 
velopment.  His  motor  mechanism 


may  not  be  well  developed.  Motor 
coordination  between  speech  or  visual 
impressions  may  not  be  established. 
He  may  be  late  in  forming  firm  asso¬ 
ciations  of  muscular  coordination  with 
corresponding  letters  and  words.  It 
would  be  of  value  if  we  could  know  to 
what  extent  a  child’s  imagery  is  de¬ 
veloped  and  how  able  he  is  to  manip¬ 
ulate  it.  Any  immaturity  in  apper¬ 
ceptive  processes  will  influence  neces¬ 
sarily  the  higher  thought  processes  of 
discrimination,  comparison,  memory 
and  association.  Any  or  all  of  these 
mental  facts  discovered  and  taken  into 
account  in  the  process  of  instruction 
will  have  a  direct  influence  on  learn¬ 
ing. 

The  well-known  Binet-Simou  test 
for  measuring  intelligence  furnishes 
a  valuable  means  of  studying  the 
strength  of  a  child’s  mental  processes. 
An  analytical  study  of  the  results  of 
this  individually  administered  test 
will  furnish  rather  definite  indications 
of  the  degree  of  maturity  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  phases  of  his  mentality.  Such  a 
study'  made  by  the  present  writer  on 
33  ten-year-old  boys  and  girls  selected 
at  random  by  their  teacher,  showed 
marked  individual  differences.  All 
these  ten-year-olds  reached  the  nine- 
year  maximum  in  tests  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  orientation  in  time,  sen¬ 
sory  impressions  of  weight,  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  execute  a  series  of  commands. 
All  reached  the  ten-year  maximum  in 
tests  definitely  involving  special  rela¬ 
tionship,  recall  of  the  “free  idea,”  and 
visual  span.  In  tests  calling  for  asso¬ 
ciation  of  ideas  on  the  basis  of  simi¬ 
larities  and  differences,  comprehension 
of  social  relations  and  comparisons 
based  on  accidental  distinctions  of 
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things  the  medians  were  at  the  eight- 
year  level,  indicating  relatively  greater 
immaturity  in  these  phases  of  mental 
life.  With  regard  to  certain  traits, 
some  of  the  children  gave  evidence  of 
arrested  or  postponed  development  at 
six  years  and  earlier. 

Some  means  is  needed  of  making 
available  to  teachers  the  findings  of 
intelligence  tests  given  to  the  children 
they  teach.  Above  all  it  is  essential 
that  the  findings  be  put  in  such  form 
as  to  be  readily  comprehended  by 
teachers  unfamiliar  with  the  psycho¬ 
logical  factors  on  which  standard  tests 
are  based.  A  fairly  detailed  psycho¬ 
gram  can  be  obtained  from  an  analysis 
of  the  responses  in  the  Binet  scale 
alone,  owing  to  the  considerable  num¬ 
ber  and  variety  to  the  tests  it  contains. 
The  present  writer  has  made  avail¬ 
able  a  form^  for  the  graphic  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  results  of  such  a  study. 

In  any  attempt  to  classify  testa  as 
measuring  specific  mental  traits,  some 
overlapping  must  be  assumed  and  ac¬ 
cepted  since  few'  of  the  tests  can  Ite 
said  to  be  measures  of  any  single  trait. 
For  example,  every  mental  operation 
necessarily  involves  attention,  w’hich 
is  presumed  in  all  mental  life.  Con¬ 
sequently,  any  test  of  perception, 
memory,  or  any  other  mental  process 
whatsoever,  is  indirectly  a  test  of  at¬ 
tention,  but  no  test  has  been  devised 
which  isolates  attention.  Similarly, 
successes  in  tests  devised  primarily  to 
gauge  arithmetical  or  logical  reason¬ 
ing  may  depend  largely  on  memory  or 
command  of  language. 

The  results  of  an  individual  intelli¬ 
gence  are  more  valuable  when  anal¬ 
yzed.  The  analysis  is  more  effective 
when  presented  graphically.  Both 


these  observations  are  suggestive  in 
connection  with  the  movement  to  de¬ 
velop  group  tests  of  intelligence  that 
are  more  economical  of  time  and  still 
as  effective  in  revealing  the  strength 
the  weakness  of  particular  mental 
traits  and  the  part  they  play  in  the 
total  score  obtained  by  the  group  test. 

Such  a  diagnostic  group  test  has  been  ' 
attempted  for  the  purpose  of  indicat¬ 
ing  the  degree  of  mental  maturity  of 
the  various  factors.  This  series  of 
tests*  is  unique  in  that  each  is  pre-  f 

ceded  by  tests  of  visual  acuity,  audi-  : 

tory  acuity,  and  motor  coordination,  ! 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  detect  those  t 
pupils  with  defects  sufficiently  serious  ! 
to  prevent  obtaining  a  valid  diagnosis  | 
of  mental  maturity  with  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  test.  In  general,  these  tests 
explore  verbal,  special,  logical  and 
mathematical  abilitic's  the  existence 
of  which  as  virtually  independent  fac¬ 
tors  is  gaining  acceptance.  These  tests 
are  presented  in  both  verbal  and  ncm- 
language  form  in  order  to  obtain  a 
separate  evaluation  of  each.  They 
provide  a  diagnostic  profile  so  that  the  , 

relative  extent  to  which  each  pupil  pos-  I 

sesses  these  abilities  is  shown  grajA-  | 

ically,  in  thus  they  approximate  the  j 

usefulness  of  the  individual  intelli-  j 

gence  test,  as  it  enables  the  teacher  ; 

to  see  at  a  glance  the  probable  source  j 

of  difficulty  or  success  and  to  utilize 
to  the  maximum  the  guidance  which  | 
such  a  profile  may  furnish.  j 

It  would  be  difficult  to  mention  any  I 
one  development  that  has  contributed  ^ 
more  t<f  the  present  outlook  in  educa-  j 
tion  and  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
work  of  the  school  than  intelligence 
tests  properly  used  and  correctly  in¬ 
terpreted. 
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Afresh  appraisal  of  the  place  To  recapitulate  here  the  history  of 
of  testing  within  the  process  of  vocational  testing  is  scarcely  neoes- 
vocational  guidance  is  most  ap-  sary,  in  view  of  the  succinct  accounts 
propriate  at  this  time.  Research  and  recently  published  by  Keller  and  Vi- 
practice  have  gradually  been  bringing  teles  (5,  Chapter  VIII)  and  by  Pat- 
into  clearer  focus  both  the  limitations  erson  (8,  and  14,  Introductory  Chap- 
and  the  uses  of  individual  measure-  ter). 

ment.  Research  has  multiplied  the  In  looking  at  the  present  situaticm 
instruments  available  for  ascertaining  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  note  that 
differences  of  interest  and  attitude,  of  the  nature  and  incidence  of  the  voca- 
temptTament  and  character,  of  differ-  tional  guidance  problem  has  itself  re- 
ential  rate  of  gro^^Th  in  abilities  and  cently  undergone  radical  change.  The 
achievements,  all  of  them  relevant  to  picture  has  been  altered  by  the  logic 
vocational  decisions.  (1,3,12)  Ad-  of  events  in  an  unstable  economic  mil- 
vance,  too,  is  observable  in  knowledge  ieu,  as  well  as  by  the  progress  of 
of  duties  and  requirements  in  varied  research. 

kinds  of  occupational  and  professional  For  example,  among  the  astonishing 
opportunity;  while  the  relationships  events  which  educators  of  yesterday 
between  certain  personality  patterns  but  dimly  anticipated  has  been  the 
and  the  chances  of  successful  adjust-  virtual  disappearance  of  child  labor, 
ment  in  some  of  these  fields  of  work  Few  employers  want  workers  under 
can  now  be  seen  more  distinctly  than  18.  Boys  and  girls  stay  in  school, 
before.  (13)  Practical  utilization  of  The  day  si*ems  to  be  approaching  when 
selected  tests,  the  feasibiliy  of  which  nearly  all  jobs — street  cleaning,  scul- 
had  been  in  quesion,  has  demonstrated  lery  service,  unskilled  manual  labor 
their  worth  as  aids  to  counseling,  and  machine-tending  occupations  that 
especially  among  adult  workers  and  can  be  learned  in  a  few  weeks — ^will 
among  young  people  who  have  passed  be  filled  by  high  school  graduates  or 
beyond  the  secondary  school  age.  (0)  by  workers  w’ho  have  at  least  been 
As  a  consequence,  the  proper  place  exposed  to  some  form  of  secondary 
of  testing  in  vocational  guidance  can  education.  The  scene,  still  typical  of 
be  seen  in  clearer  perspective.  many  European  vocational  guidance 

•  There  are.  to  be  sure,  some  areaa — chiefly  rural  or  Industrially  backward — to  which  this 
■weeping  generalisation  does  not  apply.  In  a  city  population  the  change  in  age  of  leaving 
school  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  data  showing  for  New  York  City  the  number  of 
minors  receiving  employment  certifleates  permitting  them  to  take  their  flnt  Jobs  at  ages 
14,  15.  and  16,  during  the  school  years  1926-7  and  1936*7: 


School  Year  Age  14  Age  16  Age  16 

Boys  Qlrls  Total  Boys  Girls  Total  Boys  Girls  Total 

1926*7  .  6151  3901  9052  16626  11039  26666  6434  5457  11891 

1936*7  .  0  0  0  30  12  42  11728  8321  20049 

Total  Population 

In  Public  Schools  Per  Cent  I  .easing 

at  ages  14,  15,  and  16  to  go  to  work 

1926*7  .  226,999  21.0 

1936-7  .  309,824  6.6 
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bureaus,  where  children  from  tvrelvc 
to  fifteen  come  for  suggestions  regard¬ 
ing  a  suitable  field  in  which  to  seek 
immediate  employment,  has  here  prac¬ 
tically  vanished.  In  America  such 
vocational  guidance  at  an  early  age  is 
no  longer  in  demand,* 

Instead,  the  need  for  etlueational 
guidance  during  the  Junior  and  Sen¬ 
ior  High  School  period  has  been  in- 
t(‘nsified.  The  momentum  of  economic 
trends,  no  less  than  the  prevalent  phi¬ 
losophy  of  individualized  education, 
has  led  the  schools  to  provide  varied 
opportunities,  some  of  them  vocational 
in  nature.  Large  sums  have  bet^n  in¬ 
vested  in  shops  and  equipment,  hi  veil 
so,  the  number  of  pupils  clamoring 
for  admission  to  courses  of  technical, 
commercial,  agricultural  and  trade  in¬ 
struction  overtaxes  the  facilities  avail¬ 
able.  Educational  administrators  fact* 
an  unprecedented  task  of  distribution 
— of  distributing  such  educational  fa¬ 
cilities  as  there  are  to  those  students 
who  will  derive  most  benefit  from 

them. 

In  attempting  to  perform  their  dis¬ 
tributive  function,  the  schools  face  u 
vast  guidance  jiroblem  that  is  at  once 
eilucational  and  vocational.  Increase 
of  the  age  at  w’hich  young  people  go 
to  work  has  indeed  postponed  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  inevitable  vocational  decision 
for  multitudes  whose  specialized  train¬ 
ing,  such  as  it  is,  will  be  secured  on 
the  job;  but  for  many  who  attempt 
to  obtain  some  specific  occupational 
preparation  before  finishing  school, 
tentative  vocational  choices  are  ros¬ 
tered  whenever  they  face  curricular 
options. 

Vocational  guidance  is  seen  to  be, 

then,  a  more  gradual,  more  prolonged, 
less  precipate  process  than  it  has  often 


be«*n  in  the  years  that  are  past.  MU-  | 
taken  ambitions  can  be  revised  and  ! 
new  aims  defined  as  successive  educa-  ! 
tional  experiences  bring  home  to  the  | 
student  hitherto  unappreciated  talents  ^ 
or  deficiencies.  Vocational  guidance 
and  educational  guidance  have  liecxane  I 

intertwined.  Educational  counselors,  I 

more  obviously  than  before,  need  com-  I 
petence  in  helping  students  to  appre¬ 
ciate  their  occupational  potentialities  ^ 

and  the  vocational  implications  of  the  ! 

choices  they  make.  ■ 

A  program  of  testing  which  recog^ 
iiizes  these  changes  in  the  educational  ' 
and  occupational  scene  differs  in  sev¬ 
eral  essentials  from  one  which  would 
Im*  suited  to  the  work  of  a  vocational 
bureau  to  which  applicants  for  counsd  j 
come  de  novo.  In  it,  standard  tests 
of  achievement  in  school  subjects  bulk 
large,  since  measures  of  acoompliak- 
ineiit  and  proficiency,  w’hen  considered 
in  relation  to  length  of  previous  train¬ 
ing  or  educational  exposure,  fumidi 
excellent  measures  of  aptitude  for 
going  further.  Such  tests,  chosen  for  ' 
comparability  as  well  as  for  validity 
and  administered  each  year,  reveal 
within  the  framework  of  the  student’s 
cumulative  record  an  unfolding  pic¬ 
ture  of  differential  aptitudes.  Sup¬ 
plemented  by  instructors’  notations 
and  by  records  of  participation  and 
»uc*ct‘S8  or  failure  in  divers  activities 
and  fields  of  interest,  they  eventually 
disclose  vocational  potentialities  which 
hours  of  specialized  analytical  testing 
might  not  uncover. 

Only  when  student  and  counselw 
are  left  in  doubt  is  it  necessary  to 
probe  further.  The  tests  then  resorted 
to  are  likely  to  be  chosen  because  of 
their  known  validity  as  predicters  of 
achievement  in  a  specified  course  of 
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training — be  it  bookkeeping,  teaching, 
nursing,  or  law — rather  than  as  indi¬ 
cators  of  success  in  the  occupation  it¬ 
self.  They  supplement  and  round  out 
but  do  not  replace  the  evidences  that 
strike  a  counselor’s  eye  when  he  notes 
the  various  data  with  reference  to 
scholastic  achievement  and  translates 
them  into  measures  of  aptitude  by  the 
simple  device  of  dividing  them  each 
by  its  appropriate  index  of  exposure. 

Since  vocational  adjustment  is  ordi¬ 
narily  a  matter  of  time,  involving  ex¬ 
ploration,  tentative  decisions  and  grad¬ 
ual  self-discovery,  vocational  guidance 
should  not  be  thought  of  as  an  isolated 
event.  It  is  not  just  an  incident  that 
happens  once  and  for  all,  during  an 
interview  that  follows  a  battery  of 
tests. 

Two  fallacies  underlie  the  errone¬ 
ous  and  all  too  popular  conception 
of  vocational  guidance  as  an  isolated 
eveut.  The  first  of  these  is  the  fal¬ 
lacy  that  the  function  of  a  counselor 
is  to  discover  a  client’s  goad  and  tell 
him  what  to  do,  instead  of  more  mod¬ 
estly  and  helpfully  assisting  him  to 
learn  to  find  his  way  alone.  The  sec¬ 
ond  is  the  fallacy  that  people’s  apti¬ 
tudes  do  not  change.  Personalities 
are  dynamic.  Traits  develop  and  dis¬ 
appear.  Interests  ripen.  The  incon¬ 
stancy  of  intelligence  quotients  is — or 
should  be  —  universally  recognized. 
Talents  evident  in  early  youth  may 
vanish  if  not  exercised.  Change  is  an 
inexorable  law  of  human  development, 
as  it  is  of  the  social  and  industrial 
world  to  which  occupational  adapta¬ 
tions  must  be  made.  To  ascertain  the 
direction  and  rate  of  change  in  the 
total  pattern  of  an  individual’s  apti¬ 
tudes  is  then  of  greater  urgency  than 
to  find  out  the  field  of  occupation  for 


which  he  would  seem  to  be  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  best  suited.  This  takes  time. 

The  conception  of  aptitudes  as  static 
or  unchanging,  harks  back  to  the  days 
w'hen  it  was  popular  to  stress  innate 
capacities  and  to  ignore  the  large  part 
played  by  early  conditioning,  by  sub¬ 
sequent  exercise  and  by  complex  envi¬ 
ronmental  forces  in  determining  the 
limits  to  which  these  capacities  actu¬ 
ally  attain  in  adult  life.  It  is  scarcely 
ten  years  since  the  danger  arose  that 
this  conception  might  come  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  vocational  testing  movement ; 
for  at  that  time  Hull  (4)  published 
a  brilliant  treatise  in  which  was  ad¬ 
vanced  the  prediction  that  eventually 
there  could  l)e  developed  one  univer¬ 
sal  batterj'  of  tests  which,  with  the  aid 
of  multiple  regression  techniques, 
would  measure  a  client’s  aptitude  for 
each  of  the  more  important  types  of 
occupation.  Fortunately  at  about  that 
time  was  inaugurated  the  Educational 
Il<*cord8  Bureau  (6)  an  enterprise 
which  has  consistently  supplemented 
the  efforts  of  the  Cooperative  Test 
Service  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education  iu  drawing  attention  to 
the  value  of  cumulative  records,  the 
importance  of  repeated  testing  of 
school  achievement,  and  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  developmental  trends  as  indi¬ 
cators  of  aptitudes.  State-wide  testing 
programs  also  showed  the  advisability 
of  measuring  individual  growth.  The 
ideal  testing  program  of  the  remote 
future  might  now  be  envisaged  as  one 
which  will  combine  Hull’s  comprehen¬ 
sive  cross-sectional  analysis  of  apti¬ 
tude  determiners  with  inspection  of 
those  developmental  trends  which  are 
brought  to  light  only  after  repeated 
measurements  of  achievement  and  of 
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those  primary  abilities  which  factorial 
analysis  reveals.  (11) 

Returning  to  the  actualities  of  to¬ 
day,  the  fact  is  that  disappointingly 
few  schools  have  been  keeping  cumu¬ 
lative  records  of  the  abilities  of  their 
pupils.  School  marks  ?  Yes.  In  spite 
of  diversity  of  standards  and  unreli¬ 
ability  of  teachers’  estimates,  school 
marks  are  decidedly  better  than  no 
information  at  all;  and  the  number  of 
schools  continues  to  increase  in  which 
these  marks  are  supplemented  by 
achievement  examinations,  scholastic 
aptitude  tests  and  diagnostic  tests  of 
various  sorts.  But  only  rarely  does 
a  vocational  counselor  find  in  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  folder  all  the  measurements  and 
jiersonal  data  that  he  would  like  to 
have  in  order  to  round  out  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  that  student’s  aptitudes. 

Even  more  exasperating  is  the 
dearth  of  fre<iueucy  tables  compiled 
from  follow-up  studies,  from  which  to 
infer  the  predictive  significance  of  the 
measurements  recorded.  Here  is  a 
stronghold  of  ignoranec  against  which 
the  batteries  of  research  should  now 
be  mobilized.  Until  this  stronghold 
has  been  scaled,  until  the  successes  and 
the  failures  which  actually  occur  along 
the  pathways  of  educational  differen¬ 
tiation  have  been  ascertained  and  re¬ 
lated  to  data  available  before  the  forks 
in  the  road  were  reached,  both  educa¬ 
tional  and  vocational  counselors  will 
continue  to  lean  all  too  heavily  on 
their  clinical  wisdom  and  their 
guesses. 

A  similar  imperative  need  is  more 
information  regarding  the  characteris¬ 
tics  actually  essential  for  satisfactory 
adjustment  in  typical  fields  of  occupa¬ 
tional  and  professional  activity.  That 
such  information  can  be  gathered  and 


presented  in  a  form  useful  alike  to 
counselors,  employers  and  workers  is 
seen  by  reference  to  Viteles’  job  psy¬ 
chographs  (5),  the  tables  of  occupa¬ 
tional  requirements  prepared  by  Oak¬ 
ley  and  Macrae  (7),  and  the  ingenious 
vocational  guidance  stencils  or  “grills” 
by  means  of  which  Bonnardel  and 
J.augier  (2)  summarize  the  findings 
from  years  of  investigation  into  the 
occupational  significance  of  numerous 
physical  defects.  Detailed  inquiries 
into  the  similarities  and  differences 
of  requirements  in  many  kinds  of  oc¬ 
cupation,  such  as  are  being  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Occupational  Research 
Program  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Employ¬ 
ment  Service,  should  eventually  pro¬ 
vide  a  new  sort  of  grouping  of  occu¬ 
pations  based  on  resemblances  l)etween 
the  skills  and  personal  characteristics 
which  they  demand. 

For  the  present,  v<K‘ational  counsel¬ 
ing  of  necessity  continues  to  be  largely 
empirical  and  highly  tentative.  Not 
that  it  ever  will  or  should  be  reduced 
wholly  to  measurement,  statistics  of 
probability,  and  rule-of-thumb.  As  in 
medical  diagnosis,  unmeasured  factors 
bulk  large  in  the  equation.  There  is, 
for  instance,  no  scale  in  which  to 
weigh  the  intensity  and  persistence  of 
a  vocational  purpose.  The  clinical 
method,  in  which  measurement  data 
are  interpreted  in  the  light  of  facts 
of  personal  history  and  of  expert  ob¬ 
servations  made  during  the  physical 
examination  and  during  interview, 
will  always  be  the  method  of  voca¬ 
tional  diagnosis.  The  advance  of  sci¬ 
ence  shoiild,  nevertheless,  narrow  the 
zones  of  uncertainty  and  sharpen  ap¬ 
preciably  the  precision  of  common- 
sense  judgments  and  clinical  insight 
This  is  not  a  mere  pious  hope.  Fot 
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confirmatory  evidence,  see  the  con¬ 
trolled  experiments  to  measure  the 
effects  of  this  method  described  by 
Williamson  and  Darley.  (14,  15) 

The  task  of  vocational  guidance  has 
not  been  made  any  simpler  by  techno¬ 
logical  changes,  industrial  migrations, 
and  business  depressions.  Jobs  have 
vanished.  Executives  as  well  as 
skilled  workers  have  faced  the  neces- 
sitv  of  reconstructing  their  careers. 
Adult  vocational  guidance  centers 
have  arisen  to  meet  this  need.  Here, 
anaylitical  testa  of  many  kinds  have 
been  of  help  in  disclosing  personal 
assets  to  be  capitalized  and  liabilities 
to  be  corrected,  compensated  for,  or 
otherwise  erased  from  the  occupational 
balance  sheet.  But  this  individual 
testing  costs  money ;  so  do  the  services 
of  counselors  who  understand  the 
meaning  of  test  data.  Consequently 
these  agencies  have  adopted  the  eco¬ 
nomical  procedure  of  first  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  individual  problem  and  then 
deciding  which  tests,  if  any,  will  be 
likely  to  illuminate  that  problem. 

This  principle  of  economy  has  wide 
application.  In  schools  and  colleges, 
as  in  public  employment  and  adult 
guidance  centers,  there  are  not  enough 
counselors  who  are  familiar  with  the 
world  of  occupations  and  with  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  education  and  training, 
who  can  deal  helpfully  with  people, 
and  who  in  addition  know  howr  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  significance  of  test  scores. 
Their  competence  must  not  be  squan¬ 
dered.  Where  does  it  count  for  most  ? 
Certainly  not  in  trying  to  interview 
and  test  each  student  personally.  For¬ 
tunately  this  is  quite  unnecessary.  A 
large  number  of  the  students  at  each 
educational  level  obviously  should 
proceed  further  along  the  main  high¬ 


way  of  general  education  before 
branching  off.  Another  large  propor¬ 
tion  do  not  need  professional  assist^ 
a  nee  because  they  show  themselves 
quite  able  to  find  their  way  unaided, 
or  after  conference  with  teachers,  pa¬ 
rents  and  friends.  Vocational  coun¬ 
selors,  then,  may  conserve  their  efforts 
and  concentrate  attention  chiefly  on 
those  whose  problems  are  too  complex 
for  solution  without  aid.  Not  always 
are  these  problems  such  as  would  be 
clarified  by  tests  of  aptitude  individ¬ 
ually  administered.  Those  who  ben¬ 
efit  from  such  testing  are  frequently 
among  the  top  ten  per  cent  whose  abil¬ 
ities  should  be  explored  for  indications 
of  very  special  talent;  or  at  the  other 
end  of  the  scale,  among  the  unfor¬ 
tunates  in  whom  it  is  hard  to  discern 
capacity  for  learning  any  useful  occu¬ 
pation  at  which  they  can  excel.  The 
principle  of  economy  suggests  omis¬ 
sion  or  postponement  of  individual 
testing  and  expert  vocational  counsel¬ 
ing  except  in  instances  like  these 
where  the  need  for  it  is  clear. 

Group  examinations,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  relatively  economical  of 
time  and  money — particularly  so  in 
this  day  of  machine  scoring.  Testing 
programs  which  measure  general  aca¬ 
demic  aptitudes  and  progress  in  school 
subjects  may  w’ell  be  expanded,  for 
they  yield  data  which  are  not  only 
of  immediate  use  in  individualizing 
instruction,  but  which  also,  accumu¬ 
lated  over  a  period  of  years,  are  highly 
significant  for  vocational  decisions. 
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TESTING  IN  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Howard  R.  Anderson 
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The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is 
to  consider  certain  important 
functions  of  testing  from  the 
riewpoint  of  the  social  studies  teacher. 
Since  limitations  of  space  preclude  an 
exhaustive  treatment,  the  reader,  if 
possible,  should  refer  also  to  the  sev¬ 
eral  pertinent  articles  and  books  cited. 
Let  us  consider  first  the  need  for  place¬ 
ment  testing  growing  out  of  the  fact 
that  each  fall  the  teacher  begins  the 
insruction  of  classes  composed  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  pupils  whom  he 
does  not  know’. 

Placement  Testing 
Even  under  favorable  conditions  the 
social  studies  teacher  is  likely  to  be 
responsible  for  teaching  five  classes 
with  an  average  of  thirty  pupils  in 
each.  This  program  probably  involves 
two  or  three  preparations  daily.  Un¬ 
der  the  circumstances  the  adjustment 
of  instruction  to  individual  needs  is 
far  more  likely  to  remain  a  slogan 
than  to  l)eeome  a  reality.  Certainly 
such  adjustment  is  difficult  unless  the 
teacher  rather  early  in  the  course  ac¬ 
quires  an  insight  into  the  strengths 
and  w’caknesses  of  his  pupils. 

Mak'.ng  J^se  of  Available  Data.  In 
most  school  systems  a  great  deal  of 
helpful  information  about  pupils  is 
recorded  on  personal  record  cards. 
These  commonly  contain  such  data  as 
intelligence  test  scores,  reading  com¬ 
prehension  test  scores,  grades  assigned 
in  related  courses,  an(x*dotal  records, 


citizenship  ratings,  etc.  Unless  this 
information  is  actually  used  by  the 
teacher  as  a  basis  for  diagnosing  the 
needs  of  pupils  it  is  comparatively 
valueless.  Certain  desirable  lines  of 
adjustment  readily  suggest  themselves 
if  one  considers  briefly  the  differences 
characterizing  a  typical  group  of  sixty 
ninth  grade  pupils.  The  following 
tabulation  compares  the  pupils  in  this 
group  scoring  highest  and  lowest  on 
the  Terman  Group  Intelligence  Test: 


Score 

I.  Q. 

M.  A. 

C.  A. 

Sex 

209 

134 

19-5 

14-5 

Girl 

45 

73 

11-9 

17-3 

Boy 

The  same  class  was  given  the  Iowa 
Silent  Beading  Test.  The  highest 
score  made  was  215.  There  w’ere  nine 
scores  over  200,  a  highly  satisfactory 
score  even  for  a  twelfth  grade  pupil. 
The  lowest  score,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  85.  The  significance  of  this  show¬ 
ing  becomes  clear  w’hen  one  recalls 
that  08  is  the  median  for  the  sixth 
grade.  It  might  be  added  that  thir¬ 
teen  pupils  made  scores  below  120 
which  is  the  median  for  the  seventh 
grade.*  In  other  w’ords,  fifteen  per 
cent  of  these  ninth  grade  pupils  could 
read  and  understand  materials  of 
tw’elfth  grade  difficulty  and  more  than 
tw’enty  per  cent  would  nc'cd  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  reading  materials  prepared 
for  use  in  the  seventh  grade  or  lower. 
The  range  in  ability  suggested  by  the 
spread  of  scores  on  the  Terman  test 
needs  little  comment. 


1  These  data  were  made  availatile  by  Professor  Harry  K.  Newbum,  Principal  of  the 
University  of  Iowa  High  School.  See  also  Earnest  Horn,  "Methods  of  Instruction  in  the  Social 
Studies  ”  Scribners,  1937,  pp.  44  ff.  and  173  flf. 
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Testing  Basic  Study  Skills.  Not 
only  does  the  scholastic  success  depend 
on  intelligence  and  the  ability  to  read, 
but  it  de|)ends  also  on  the  ability  of 
pupils  to  study.  To  do  satisfactory 
work  in  the  social  studies  pupils  must 
possess  considerable  skill  in  using  an 
index,  interpreting  maps,  graphs, 
charts  and  cartoons,  using  references, 
etc.  Formerly  it  was  assumed  by  high 
school  teachers  that  their  pupils  had 
acquired  these  important  skills  in  the 
elementary  school.  Rmuit  research 
casts  considerable  doubt  on  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  this  assumption.*’  If  a  teat  of 
Iwisic  skills  is  not  regularly  given  to 
all  pupils  in  a  school  it  is  desirable 
that  the  teacher  construct  and  admin¬ 
ister  informal  examinations  of  this 
type  in  order  to  discover  general  areas 
EiKKling  attention  as  w’ell  as  specific 
weaknesses  in  the  ability  of  individual 
pupils  to  study  efficiently.* 

Administering  a  General  Achieve¬ 
ment  Examination.  For  placement 
purposes  a  general  achievement  t^'pe 
of  test  in  the  subject  is  unexcelled. 
Standardiz(‘d  examinations  of  this 
kind  are  available  for  the  traditional 


social  studies  courses  taught  in  high 
school.^  When  such  a  test  is  admin¬ 
istered  at  the  beginning  of  the  semes¬ 
ter  the  teacher  obtains  a  picture  of 
the  degree  of  insight  to  which  pupiU 
have  already  attained  l)ecause  of  in¬ 
struction  in  other  courses  or  throu^ 
general  reading.  The  following  re¬ 
sults  w^ere  obtained  when  the  author 
in  the  fall  of  1035  administered  the 
tO-V)  Iowa  Every-Pupil  Test  in  World 


History  to  a 
.subject 

licginning 

class  in 

this 

Per¬ 

Per¬ 

Per- 

centiles  No. 

centiles  No. 

cent  ties  No. 

00-00  2 

00-00  2 

20-20 

0 

80-80  0 

50-50  2 

10-10 

1 

70-70  3 

40-40  2 

30-30  2 

0-9 

5 

The  actual  range  in  achievement 
was  from  the  1st  to  the  90th  percen¬ 
tile  At  the  lower  end  were  pupils  who 
knew  very  little  history;  at  the  upper 
end  was  a  pupil  who  before  receiving 
any  instruction  in  the  course  pos¬ 
sessed  a  grasp  of  content  equal  to  that 
of  the  very  best  pupils  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  vear  of  instruction  in  similar 


Z  In  1985  the  “Iowa  Every-Pupil  Tests  for  Grades  6,  7  and  8”  were  fdven  to  about  85.MI 
pupils.  One  of  these  tests  dealt  with  basic  study  skills.  In  general,  it  was  found  that 
achievement  was  low  and  improvement  slight  from  grade  to  grade.  Perhaps  even  more  dis¬ 
turbing  was  the  great  variability  in  achievement  both  among  pupils  and  classes.  Thus  on  the 
test  as  a  whole  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  seventh  grade  pupils  surpassed  the  eighth  grade 
median  and  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  eighth  graders  were  below  the  seventh  grade  median. 
The  variability  in  school  achievement  may  be  Inferred  from  the  fact  tliat  the  ablest  seventh 
grade  pupil  In  School  A  achieved  to  the  level  of  the  25th  percentile  for  that  grade  in  School  B. 
Considering  two  other  schools,  the  poorest  sixth  grade  pupil  in  School  C  exceeded  the  eighth 
grade  median  for  School  D.  For  further  details  see  Howard  R.  Anderwin,  “Testing  Basic 
Skills  In  the  Social  Studies,”  Elementary  School  Journal,  Vol.  XXXVI  (February,  19S8),  pp. 
424-435.  See  also  J.  W.  Wriglitstone,  “Measuring  Some  Major  Objectives  of  the  Social 
Studies.”  School  Review,  Vol.  XEIII  (December,  1935),  pp.  771-779. 

3  The  l>eot  commercially  available  tests  of  basic  study  skills  are  “The  1938  Iowa  EJvery- 
Pupil  Tests  of  Basic  Skills  for  Grades  6.  7  and  8  Test  B:  Vocabulary,  Basic  Study  Skills,’* 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and  Service,  State  Ttnlverslty  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  and 
“Co-operative  Test  of  Social  Studit-s  Abilities,”  Co-operative  Test  Service,  437  West  69th 
Street,  New  York.  N.  Y.  Teachers  wanting  descriptions  of  commercially  available  tests  and 
interested  in  book  review  digests  of  measurement  books  and  monographs  should  refer  to 
Oscar  K.  Buros,  “Educational.  Psychological  and  Personality  Tests  of  1936.”  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity  Bulletin,  vol.  XIV,  No.  2-A.  Studies  in  Education,  Number  Eleven,  Rutgers  University 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  1937. 

4  The  Iowa  Ev-ery-Pupll  Testing  Pr>gram  provides  60-mlnute  examinations  in  United  States 
history,  world  history,  American  government  and  economics.  The  Co-operative  Test  Service 
provides  both  90-mlnute  and  45-mlnute  examinations  In  United  States  history,  world  history 
and  modern  European  history.  There  are  forms  available  also  in  ancient,  medieval  and  Hhif- 
ilsh  history,  economics,  etc. 

6  The  percentile  rankings  are  ba.sed  on  the  performance  of  many  thousand  pupils  who  had 
taken  this  test  at  the  encl  of  the  school  year  1984-1935,  after  having  (completed  a  year  course 
In  world  history. 
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courses-  This  is  an  extreme  example 
of  the  necessity  for  adapting  instruc¬ 
tion  to  individual  needs.  Even  though 
difference's  usually  are  not  so  great, 
nevertheless  there  is  a  great  danger 
that  unless  the  differences  are  clearly 
recognized  the  teacher  will  teach  “for 
the  average’’  and  let  the  pupils  at  both 
extremes  shift  for  themselves. 

Testing  Di  king  the  Course  of 
Instruction. 

During  the  course  of  instruction 
there  is  frequent  need  for  comparing 
achievement  with  the  obji'ctives  of  in¬ 
struction.  This  statement,  however, 
does  not  imply  that  the  major  purpose 
of  testing  is  to  discover  degrees  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  and  to  assign  grades  accord¬ 
ingly. 

The  Importance  of  Diagnostic  Test¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  the  chief  purpose  of 
testing  during  the  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  is  to  reveal  to  the  pupil  how  well 
he  has  succeeded  in  doing  whatever 
it  is  that  he  is  expected  to  do.  Know¬ 
ing  his  deficiencies  he  then  is  able  to 
remedy  them.  To  illustrate,  consider 
the  case  of  a  pupil  who  expt'riences 
difficulty  in  map  reading.  Ilis  defici¬ 
ency  is  little  helped  by  the  assignment 
of  an  “Fd.”  If  the  teacher,  how¬ 
ever,  can  discover  the  precise  nature 
of  his  difficulty  (the  use  of  a  scale  of 
miles  in  computing  distance,  the  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  dir(*ction  of  river  flow, 
the  use  of  longitude  and  latitude  lines 
in  place  hxjation,  etc.)  remedial  in¬ 
struction  is  comparatively  simple. 

It  should  be  clearly  recognized 
that  test  questions  which  are  ideally 


adapted  for  the  purposes  of  general 
achievement  testing  may  be  compara¬ 
tively  useless  for  diagnostic  testing. 
In  the  former  type  of  test  the  purpose 
is  to  discriminate  as  sharply  as  pos¬ 
sible  between  superior  and  inferior 
pupils  in  a  given  field  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter.  The  average  difficulty  for  such 
an  examination  is  about  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  possible  score,  and  this  end  is 
attained  by  including  test  items  in  all 
ranges  of  difficulty  from  very  easy 
(answered  correctly  by  90  per  cent 
or  more  of  all  pupils)  to  very  difficult 
(answered  correctly  by  10  per  cjent 
or  less  of  all  pupils).  It  would  be 
fantastic  to  hold  all  pupils  respon¬ 
sible  for  knowing  the  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions  which  were  included  in  the  ex¬ 
amination  precisely  liecause  they  were 
(‘xtremely  difficult.'^ 

The  Delation  of  Testing  to  the  Aims 
of  Instruction.  The  validity  of  an 
(‘xamination  depends  upon  its  relation 
to  the  accepted  goals  of  instruction. 
The  analysis  of  an  authoritative  state¬ 
ment  of  ultimate  goals  in  the  social 
studies^^  reveals  a  list  substantially  as 
follows : 

I.  Knowledge. 

II.  Skill  in 

A.  Using  libraries  and  institu¬ 
tions. 

B.  Using  bcx)k8  and  materials. 

0.  Using  the  historical  method. 

III.  Habits  of  (a  few  example's  only 

are  given) 

A.  Collecting  and  considering  ap¬ 
propriate  evidence  before 
making  important  social  de¬ 
cisions. 


C  The  dlfferenre  in  function  between  Keneral  achievement  and  diagnostic  types  of  tests  is 
brought  out  in  “The  Construction  and  Use  of  Achievement  Examinations’*  (Herbert  E.  Hawkes, 
E.  F.  Undquist,  C.  R.  Mann,  Editors)  Houghton  Mifflin  Co..  1936,  pp.  23-50.  For  a  discussion 
of  ‘‘Diagnosis  in  the  Social  Studies,”  see  the  chapter  by  EMgar  B.  Wesley  in  Thirty-fourth 
TMrbook,  1935,  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  pp.  303-330. 

•  Charles  A.  Beard,  “The  Nature  of  the  Social  Sciences,”  Scribners.  1934,  pp  193-230. 
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B.  Reading  extensively  about  so¬ 
cial  problems  and  discussing 
them. 

IV.  Attitudes  of  (a  few  examples 

only  are  given) 

A.  Patriotism. 

B.  Tolerance. 

V.  Qualities  of  (a  few  examples  only 

are  given) 

A.  Will  power. 

B.  Creativeness. 

Such  a  generalized  statement  of 
ultimate  goals  cannot  of  itself  provide 
a  practicable  guide  to  the  test  construc¬ 
tor,  who  must  deal  with  highly  spe¬ 
cific  materials  and  with  immediate  ob¬ 
jectives.  The  attainment  of  many  of 
these  goals  is  the  result  both  of  in¬ 
school  and  out-of-school  situations.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  social  studies  department 
cannot  accept  the  sole  responsibility 
for  their  attainment."  If  these  out¬ 
comes  an*  to  Ik*  measun'd  the  pr(x*ed- 
ures  to  Ik*  adopted  must  vary  consid- 
rrably  from  traditional  examinations 
of  the  paper  and  jK*ncil  variety." 

Principles  to  he  Followed  in  Con- 
sirufiing  Examinations.  A  major 
emphasis  in  social  studies  examina¬ 
tions  is  still  iK'ing  placed  on  measur¬ 
ing  the  extent  to  which  pupils  have 
acquired  a  reasoned  understanding  of 
important  social,  economic  and  p<dit- 
ical  movements,  institutions  and  prac¬ 


tices.  To  construct  a  valid  examina¬ 
tion  covering  those  understandings 
which  are  necessary  to  the  attainment 
of  one  or  more  of  the  major  goals  of 
instruction  demands  a  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  elements  of  content  to  serve 
as  the  subject-matter  basis  for  the 
construction  of  test  questions.*® 

In  the  construction  of  objective- 
type  examinations  it  also  is  especially 
important  to  eliminate  technical  weak¬ 
nesses  in  the  phrasing  of  test  items 
which  might  enable  pupils  to  respond 
correctly  without  possessing  the  under¬ 
standing  w’hich  the  question  theoret¬ 
ically  is  designed  to  measure.  For 
example,  the  test  constructor  should 
make  sure  that  the  correct  response 
cannot  (1)  Ik*  sel(*cted  on  the  basis 
of  grammatical  consistency,  (2)  be 
8eb*cted  on  the  basis  of  identical  phras¬ 
ing  in  the  introductory  statement,  (3) 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  lack  of 
homogeneity  in  the  list  of  responses, 
and  (4)  be  identified  lK*cause  it  con¬ 
tains  stereotv'ped  phrases  of  textbook 
language  which  the  pupil  may  have 
learned  by  rote.*’ 

In  developing  unit  tests  and  other 
informal  examinations  the  classroom 
teacher  of  liistory  may  incorporate 
questions  from  the  large  collection  of 
validated  objective-tvpe  test  items  con¬ 
tained  in  two  bulletins  issued  by  the 


8  The  practical  llmltationa  In  teatinf;  roaoltinR  from  the  failure  to  make  ultimate  obJecUvM 
meaninfrful,  is  brought  out  In  an  article  by  E.  F.  Elndquist  anil  H.  R.  Anderson,  “Achievement 
Tests  In  the  Social  Studies,”  Educational  Record,  Vol.  XIV  fAprll,  1M3)  pp  198-256.  The 
need  for  measuring  all  the  outcomes  of  Instruction  Is  ably  presented  by  R.  W’,  Tyler  In  Chapter 
I  of  “The  Construction  and  Use  of  Achievement  Examinations.”  The  various  testing  proce¬ 
dures  developed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commission  on  the  Social  Studies  are  de.scrlbed  In 
Truman  !>.  Kelley  and  A.  C.  Krey,  “Test  and  Measurements  In  the  Social  Sciences,”  Scribners. 
19.14. 

9  A  variety  of  procedures  designed  to  measure  the  attainment  of  various  objectives  In 
the  social  studies  are  described  by  R.  W.  Tyler  In  Chapter  XIII  of  “The  Social  Studies  Curric¬ 
ulum.”  Fourteenth  Yearbook,  1936,  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  N.  E.  A.  Sugges¬ 
tions  for  discovering  the  beliefs  and  attitudes  held  by  pupils  as  well  as  their  skill  In  apply¬ 
ing  the  historical  method  are  found  In  a  chapter  by  Howard  R.  Anderson,  “Classroom 
Evaluation  of  the  Awareness  of  Propaga-nda.”  Seventh  Yearbook.  1937,  National  Council  for 
the  Social  Studies,  pp.  171-182.  For  annotations  of  various  studies  In  testing  see  Chapter  DC. 
“Testing  In  the  Social  Studies."  by  .1.  W.  Wrlghtstor.e  In  the  Eighth  Yearl)Ook,  1937,  of  the 
National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies. 

10  Sampling  procedure  Is  Illustrated  In  “The  Construction  and  Use  of  Achle%'ement  Exam¬ 
inations,”  pp.  1C6-171. 

11  These  and  other  principles  are  effectively  identified  and  Illustrated  by  E.  F.  Idndquiat 
In  Chapter  III  of  “The  Construction  and  Use  of  Achievement  Examinations.” 
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Xational  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies. ‘- 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  test 
construction  plus  an  analysis  of  test 
items  of  superior  quality  will  greatly 
help  the  teacher  to  improve  the  quality 
of  his  own  test  questions. 

Conclusion  :  The  Use  of  Tests  in 
EnncATioNAL  Guidance 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  at  the 
beginning  of  instruction  in  a  social 
studies  course  the  teacher  should  make 
extensive  use  of  tests  to  discover  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  pupils 
and  thus  be  able  to  adapt  instruction 
to  their  needs.  During  the  course  of 


instruction  he  will  make  use  of  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  appraisal  in  order  to 
compare  their  achievement  with  the 
aims  of  instruction.  Much  of  the 
testing  will  be  diagnostic  in  character 
in  order  to  enable  teacher  and  pupils 
ro  discover  deficiencies  and  to  remedy 
these.  At  the  end  of  instruction  the 
teacher  may  use  general  achievement 
type  of  examinations  to  rank  pupils 
in  the  order  of  their  accomplishments 
and  to  facilitate  the  assignment  of 
course  grades.  A  testing  program  so 
conceived  and  executed  will  enable 
teachers  and  administrators  to  acquire 
meaningful  information  about  pupils 
which  should  prove  invaluable  in  their 
effective  educational  guidance. 


12  Howard  R.  Anderson  and  E  P.  Lindquist,  "Selected  Test  Items  in  American  History," 
Bulletin  No.  6  (May,  1936),  and  "Selected  Test  Items  in  World  History,"  Bulletin  No.  9 
February,  1938).  E)ach  contains  about  1,000  test  items  originally  used  in  the  Iowa  Every* 
Pupil  Testing  Program  and  subsequently  contributed  by  the  authors  to  the  National  Council 
for  non-commercial  purposes.  The  bulletins  may  be  obtained  from  Professor  Howard  E. 
WTllson,  18  Lawrence  Hall,  Harvard  Unlver.sity,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 


IDENTIFICATION  OF  PUPILS  REQUIRING  DIAGNOS¬ 
TIC  AND  REMEDIAL  WORK  IN  READING  IN 
THE  MIDDLE  AND  UPPER  ELEMEN¬ 
TARY  GRADES 

David  Seoel 

SPECIALIST  in  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENT 
UNITED  STATES  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


POOR  reading  on  the  part  of  ele¬ 
mentary  school  pupils  may  arise 
from  either  low  general  mental 
ability  or  more  specific  interfering 
habits,  attitudes,  or  physical  defects. 
It  is  recognized  that  pupils  of  a  low 
general  mental  level  who  have  corres¬ 
pondingly  low  reading  attainment  can 
have  their  reading  skill  increased  by 
special  instruction.  However,  the  first 
duty  of  the  school  is  to  see  that  the 
reading  ability  of  each  pupil  is  made 
equal  to  his  general  capacity  to  profit 
by  instruction.  For  this  reason  diag¬ 
nostic  work  in  reading  should  be 


pointed  primarily  towards  remedial 
work  which  will  insure  the  normal 
development  of  reading  skill. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  various 
authorities  that,  excluding  those  pu¬ 
pils  low  in  reading  ability  because  of 
general  low  mental  level,  8  to  15  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  elementary 
school  have  reading  disabilities  which 
need  special  treatment;  that  is,  their 
reading  level  is  lower  than  their  ca¬ 
pacity  to  read  as  indi(iated  by  their 
mental  age  or  scores  on  tests  of  other 
abilities  than  reading.  This  means 
that,  on  an  average,  a  class  of  40  pu- 
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pils  will  have  from  3  to  6  pupils  re¬ 
quiring  special  attention.  The  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  grades  will  have  more 
pupils  requiring  such  attention  than 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

Because  of  the  vital  importance  of 
the  ability  to  read  in  the  whole  educa¬ 
tional  process  and  the  danger  of  p<‘r- 
sonality  maladjustment  resulting  from 
a  serious  reading  disability,  any  pro¬ 
cedure  which  the  school  can  provide 
to  improve  the  reading  of  this  8  to  15 
p<'r  cent  of  the  pupils  is  decidedly 
worth  while.  In  some  elementary 
schools  there  are  s|>ecial  reading  clin¬ 
ics  and  classes  which  diagnose  the 
reading  difficulties  of  these  individ¬ 
uals  and  provide  remedial  instruction 
designed  to  correct  them ;  in  other 
schools  both  the  diagnosis  and  correc¬ 
tion  are  left  to  the  regular  classroom 
teacher.  Diagnosis  of  individual  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  remedial  instruction, 
however,  are  the  second  and  third  8te])s 
in  a  remedial  reading  program.  The 
first  step  is  the  identification  of  the 
pupils  who  need  this  special  diagnosis 
and  instruction.  R<*gardless  of  the 
particular  type  of  organization  for  a 
remedial  reading  program  existing  in 
a  school,  the  identification  of  the  8  to 
15  per  c^ent  of  the  pupils  having  read¬ 
ing  difficulties  must  l>e  made  in  the 
classroom  by  the  cla.ssroom  teacher, 
except  in  those  cases  in  which  the  test¬ 
ing  of  pupils  in  all  grades  has  been 
arranged  for  through  a  centralized 
program. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of 
methods  which  have  been  worked  out 
for  the  diagnosis  of  reading  difficul¬ 
ties,  teachers  and  others  having  to  do 
with  this  problem  do  not  always  clearly 
differentiate  between  the  identification 
of  reading  cases  and  the  detailed  di¬ 


agnosis  of  the  reading  difficultiea. 
For  this  reason  they  an*  often  in  doubt 
us  to  the  procedure  for  lx*ginning 
their  diagnostic  work  in  reading. 
This  paper  is  concerned  with  this 
problem. 

Some  sch(K)ls  have  begun  their  read¬ 
ing  study  through  an  examination  for 
defwts  of  the  eye — refractive  errors, 
muscular  imbalance,  etc.  This  proce¬ 
dure  identifi(*s  only  a  few*  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  cases,  lK‘cau8e  such  defects  are  not 
the  only  cause  of  reading  di'ficiency. 
The  diagnosis  of  defects  both  of  hear¬ 
ing  an<l  of  eyesight  is  important,  but 
it  is  a  part  of  the  detailed  diagnostic 
]>r(K‘edure  and  not  a  part  of  the  iden¬ 
tification  of  cases  requiring  special 
diagnostic  attention. 

A  more  (vunmon  method  used  to 
identify  pupils  having  reading  diffi- 
eidties  is  to  give  a  standardized  read¬ 
ing  test  and  a  standardized  group 
mental  ability  test,  caleulate  the  read¬ 
ing  age  and  mental  age  for  each  pupil, 
and  compare  the  re.sult8.  Those  pu¬ 
pils  who  have  distinctly  lower  reading 
ages  than  mental  ages  would  in  this 
case  Ik*  considered  candidates  for 
further  individual  diagnosis.  This 
method  will  iilentify  a  good  many  but 
not  all  cases  re<|uiring  attention.  The 
weakness  of  this  procedure  lies  in  the 
fact  that  g<*neral  mental  ability  tests 
for  use  wdth  groups  are  usually  com¬ 
posed  in  large  part  of  silent  reading 
material.  In  other  words,  reading 
tests  and  most  mental  ability  tests  for 
use  with  groups  test  very  much  the 
same  mental  process.  If  a  pupil  has 
poor  reading  ability,  this  fact  alone 
tends  to  bring  down  his  mental  ability 
score  to  a  lower  level.  When  an  in¬ 
telligence  test  has  sections  composed 
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of  non-verbal  elements*  as  well  as  ver¬ 
bal  elements,  a  better  analysis  of  the 
true  capacities  can  probably  be  made. 

Traxler*  has  shown  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  factors  in  the  California  Test 
of  Mental  Maturity  correlate  reason¬ 
ably  well  with  silent  reading  (.68  with 
the  Iowa  Silent  Reading  scores  and 
.75  with  Traxler  Silent  Reading  Test 
in  grade  9)  while  the  non-language 
factors  in  this  mental  test  correlate 
poorly  with  silent  reading  (.36  with 
both  the  Iowa  Silent  R<*ading  scores 
and  Traxler  Silent  Reading  scores  in 
grade  9).  These  variations  in  rela¬ 
tionship  show  the  possibility  of  using 
non-language  intelligence  tests  in 
establishing  the  level  of  intelligence 
without  testing  the  more  obvious  men¬ 
tal  processes  which  occur  in  silent 
reading. 

Another  procedure  which  will  iden¬ 
tify  some  of  the  reading  problem  cases 
is  to  compare  results  on  a  reading  test 
and  an  arithmetic  test.  Arithmetic 
proceas(*a  are  less  related  to  reading 
aptitude  than  are  mental  processes 
used  in  other  elementary  school  sub¬ 
jects.  Therefore  a  pupil  having  a 
fair  mental  capacity  may  develop  in 
arithmetic  commensurate  with  his 
general  mental  level  although  he  has 
difficulty  with  his  reading. 

In  order  to  locate  pupils  who  need 
a  more  cartdul  diagnosis  of  reading 
difficulties,  a  school  would  do  well  to 
give  general  mental,  arithmetic,  and 
reading  tests,  rather  than  a  reading 
test  and  either  a  general  mental  test 
or  an  arithmetic  test.  Where  such 
tests  are  given  a  graphical  representa¬ 


tion  for  each  pupil  showing  the  follow¬ 
ing  factors  in  relation  to  the  grade 
placement  of  the  pupil  will  be  helpful : 

Chronological  age 
Mental  age 

Arithmetic  grade  placement 
Reading  grade  placement 

A  question  which  arises  in  the  iden¬ 
tification  of  pupils  exhibiting  reading 
deficiencies  by  the  methods  just  de¬ 
scribed  is:  How  great  a  difference  in 
grade  placement  between  a  pupil’s 
reading  score  and  his  mental  ability 
or  arithmetic  score  should  there  be 
before  the  pupil  is  considered  a  read¬ 
ing  problem  ?  ^lonroe®  says  that  a 
reading  difficulty  exists  if  he  has  a 
reading  age  one  year  l)elow  his  mental 
age.  In  the  elementary  school  this 
would  mean  a  difference  in  grade 
placement  of  approximately  one  year. 
If  the  mental  age  and  reading  score 
were  not  so  related  because  of  the  use 
of  silent  reading  in  both  tests  this 
amount  of  retardation  would  single 
out  the  cases  with  reading  difficulties. 
Actually  because  of  the  weakness  in 
the  procedure,  any  difference  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  year  or  seven  school 
months  is  probably  significant. 

A  procedure  which  overcomes  the 
weakm«s  in  the  use  of  group  intelli¬ 
gence  tests  is  to  use  an  individual 
mental  ability  test,  such  as  the  Stan- 
ford-Binet,  in  place  of  the  group  men¬ 
tal  test.  Such  tests  have  little  or  no 
material  to  be  read  silently  by  the 
pupil,  and  the  mental  age  resulting  is 
less  influenced  by  inability  to  read 
silently.  The  disadvantage  of  this 


1  Such  aa:  California  Teat  of  Mental  Maturity,  Southern  California  School  Book  I>epo«ttory, 
Log  Anreles,  Calif.;  Kuhlmann- Anderson  Intelligence  Testa,  Educational  Test  Bureau,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 

t  As  reported  in  Eductional  Records  Bulletin  No.  22,  published  by  EducaUonl  Records 
Bureau,  New  York,  January,  1938.  ^ 

S  Monroe.  Marion:  "Method  for  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Cases  of  Reading  Disability. 
Genetic  Psychology  Monographs,  Vol.  IV,  Nos.  4  and  6,  October,  1928. 
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procedure  lies  iu  the  cost  of  adminis¬ 
tering  individual  mental  tests. 

Another  procedure,  which  has  been 
suggested  by  Durrell,  is  to  give  a  silent 
reading  test  and  a  test  which  involves 
the  comprehension  of  oral  language.^ 
The  comprehension  of  oral  language  is 
presumed  to  be  the  capacity  for  learn¬ 
ing  silent  reading.  The  Durrel  test  is 
made  up  of  passage's  to  l)e  read  by  the 
teacher,  to  which  the  pupil  responds 
by  marking  one  of  a  series  of  pictures. 
The  test  is  concerned  with  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  English  language,  but 
not  with  reading  the  language.  By 
comparing  the  pupil’s  performance  on 
this  test  and  on  a  silent  reading  test 
one  secures  tlie  relation  between  po¬ 
tentiality  and  actual  performance. 

One  other  point  needs  to  Ik*  noted :  the 
selection  of  a  reading  test  for  measur¬ 


ing  general  reading  comprehension  may 
be  influenced  by  the  type  of  diagnosis 
the  teachers  or  others  in  charge  of  the 
further  diagnosis  and  remedial  treat¬ 
ment  intend  to  follow  with  the  pupils 
chosen  for  special  study.  There  are 
reading  tests  available  which  not  only 
give  a  general  reading  comprehension 
score  which  can  be  used  in  identifying 
pupils  requiring  attention  In'cause  of 
reading  difficulties,  but  are  so  con¬ 
structed  that  the  different  parts  of  the 
test  test  somewhat  different  abilities 
in  reading.®  For  example,  the  Gates 
Silent  Reading  Tests  measure:  (a) 
Reading  to  appreciate  the  general  sig¬ 
nificance;  (b)  reading  to  predict  the 
outcome  of  given  events;  (c)  reading 
to  understand  precise  dirt^ctions;  (d) 
reading  to  note  details.  A  studv  of 
such  tests  is  recommended. 

(For  grades  3  to  6.)  World 

Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 

D.  C  Heath  and  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
For  Orades  4-8.  Southern  C^all- 

For  Grades  4-9.  World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers,  N.  T. 
4-8.  World  Book  Co.  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


4  Duirell-SuUivan  Reading  Capacity  Tests;  Intermediate  Test. 
Rook  Co.,  1937. 

5  As  for  example: 

Gates  Silent  Reading  Tests,  Grades  3-8  series. 

(Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Greene-Noar  Self-DiagnosUc  Reading  Tests.  Orades  3-8. 
Ingraham -Clark  Diagnostic  Reading  Tests.  Intermediate, 
fornla  School  Book  Depository,  Dos  Angeles,  Calif. 

Iowa  Silent  Reading  Tests — Elementary. 

Sangren-W'oody  Reading  Test.  For  Orades 
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WHAT  CONSTITUTES  AN  ADEQUATE  TESTING 

PROGRAM 

T.  L.  Tosoessox 

UNIVKRSITr  OF  WISCONSIN 


WHILE  standardized  tests  had 
their  origin  near  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  century, 
the  measurement  movement  really  did 
not  make  its  influence  felt  among  the 
schools  of  this  country  until  the  close 
of  the  World  War.  Since  1920  the 
construction  and  use  of  objective  tests 
of  achievement,  intelligence,  aptitude, 
interests,  and  more  recently,  person¬ 
ality  and  adjustment,  have  developed 
at  a  rapid  rate.  The  functions  served 
by  these  tests  have,  however,  under¬ 
gone  a  marked  change.  At  first  teach¬ 
ers  gave  the  tests  to  satisy  their  curi¬ 
osity  about  the  tests  and  how  they 
worked.  l.,ater,  teachers  gave  the 
tests  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  about 
how  well  their  classes  did  in  compari¬ 
son  with  others  or  with  the  norm  for 
the  test.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
pupils  received  no  direct  lienefit  in 
the  nature  of  remediation. 

At  present,  objective  measurement 
is  rapidly  liecoming  an  integral  part 
of  the  teaching  procedure.  There  is 
a  growing  reexignition  of  the  fact  that 
education  in  terms  of  individual  needs 
must  be  based  upon  a  knowledge  of 
the  whole  child.  Many  factors  have 
operated  to  bring  about  this  changed 
point  of  view'.  The  increased  size  and 
heteri^iieity  of  the  school  population, 
due  to  more  stringent  attendance  laws, 
better  schools,  increased  interest  in 
education,  and  a  scarcity  of  jobs,  are 
some  of  the  factors  which  have  made 
the  problem  of  providing  for  individ¬ 
ual  differences  more  acute  and  in¬ 


creased  the  complexity  of  instruc¬ 
tional  problems.  More  complete  in¬ 
formation  about  each  pupil,  made  pos¬ 
sible  through  the  use  of  objective 
tests  has  become  indispensable.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  emphasis  upon  provid¬ 
ing  education  in  terms  of  individual 
ntH?ds,  the  acceptance  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  developing  oucomes  other  than 
information,  and  the  growing  tendency 
for  the  school  to  accept  responsibility 
for  the  development  of  the  whole 
child,  has  resulted  in  demands  upon 
test  technicians  to  develop  new  tests 
that  will  enable  teachers  to  study  the 
several  aspects  of  child  development 
and  to  determine  his  needs  more  com¬ 
pletely  in  terms  of  the  ultimate  goals 
of  education. 

Measurement  is  not  an  end,  but  a 
means  to  an  end.  The  objective  of 
the  measurement  program  is  to  know 
the  child  and  his  needs.  Teachers 
should  use  standardized  tests  because 
thev  provide  an  efficient  and  reliable 
method  of  securing  data  about  their 
pupils  which  will  enable  them  to  pro¬ 
mote  an  educational  program  in  terms 
of  individual  needs.  Instruction  in 
terms  of  individual  needs  requires  a 
knowledge  of  individual  pupil  capaci¬ 
ties,  aptitudes,  interests,  and  adjust¬ 
ments  as  well  as  a  measure  of  present 
levels  of  attainment.  Standardized 
tests  are  instruments  of  measurement 
w'hich  should  enable  the  teacher  to 
diagnose  the  difficulties  underlying 
scholarship  and  adjustment  as  well  as 
to  determine  educational  and  mental 
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maturity.  Such  a  program  necessi¬ 
tates  the  use  of  valid  and  reliable  tests 
which  measure  the  emotional,  social, 
educational,  and  mental  development 
of  every  pupil.  The  nature  and  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  materials  of  instruction 
as  factors  which  condition  learning 
must  be  studied  in  order  that  the 
pro|)er  adjustments  may  be  made  to 
the  individual  lu'eds  of  the  pupils. 
Curricular  differentiation  to  meet  the 
needs  of  bright  and  dull  pupils  also 
demands  differentiation  in  instruction 
in  accordance  w’ith  the  psychological 
characteristics  of  slow  and  rapid 
learners.  Problems  relat(*d  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  teacher  may  involve 
a  study  of  teacher  traits,  attitudes, 
and  abilities.  A  more  complex  con¬ 
stellation  of  factors  that  may  be  termed 
teacher-pupil  relationships,  which  in¬ 
volve  teacher  traits,  attitudes,  ami 
j)racticcs  and  their  effect  upon  the 
pupils,  presents  a  new  and  unexjdored 
field. 

The  second  step  in  a  testing  pro¬ 
gram  is  that  of  selecting  tests  that  are 
valid*  and  reliable.*  The  tests  must 
not  only  meet  these  criteria,  but  they 
must  also  be  selected  because  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  from  their  use  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  data  needed  for  the  solution 
of  the  specific  problems  to  be  studied. 
The  nature  of  the  problems  studied 
will  determine  the  nature  of  the  tests 
t<»  be  used.  Problems  involving  edu¬ 
cational  status  ordinarily  require  the 
use  of  intelligence  tests  and  survey 
tests  of  achievement.  Problems  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  or  specific  charac¬ 
ter  of  educational  disabilities  require 
the  use  of  diagnostic  tests  of  achieve¬ 


ment  and  tests  of  intelligence  and  ap¬ 
titudes.  Problems  concerning  scholar¬ 
ship  difficulties  or  the  adjustment  of 
pupils  generally  necessitate  the  use  ot 
tests  and  rating  scales  of  pupil  adjust- 
ment,  intelligence  tests,  achievement 
tests,  aptitude  tests,  and  as  compre¬ 
hensive  a  measure  as  possible  of  all 
the  factors  that  condition  learning 
and  adjustment.  Diagnostic  testa  of 
achievement  which  measure  several 
abilities  must  provide  a  reliable  meas¬ 
ure  of  each  ability  measured. 

It  is  obvious  that  many  of  the  testa 
published  a  decade  or  more  jigo  have 
iKvome  outuKKled.  Some  of  the  newer 
tests  are  more  diagnostic,  others  meas¬ 
ure  the  more  eom})lex  work  habits,  and 
the  general  trend  is  in  the  direction 
of  the  measurement  of  objectives  other 
than  information.  Tests  measuring 
scientific  attitudes,  social  attitudes,  in¬ 
ferences,  work  type  skills,  aud  per¬ 
sonal  adjustment  enable  the  teacher 
to  secure  iinjxmtant  information  about 
the  effectiveness  of  instruction  and  to 
discover  basic  causes  which  prevent 
the  development  of  certain  valuable 
outcomes.  Tests  of  personality  aud 
adjustment  provide  objective  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  natun*  an<l  degree  of 
pupil  maladjustments  and  form  the 
basis  for  a  more  complete  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  pupil  aud  his  problems. 
Some  of  these  newer  type  tests  are 
listed  at  the  end  of  the  article. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  testing  program 
is  of  little  value  unless  the  results  are 
utilized  for  a  careful  follow-up  pro¬ 
gram  which  will  eliminate  causes  and 
correct  the  deficiencies  that  have  been 
discovered.  The  propter  utilization  of 


1  In  using  achievement  tests  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  select  tests  that  have  a  high 
curricular  validity.  The  tests  must  provide  an  adequate  sampling  of  the  subject  matter  actu¬ 
ally  taught.  Furthermore,  the  specifle  objective  measured,  such  as  Information,  skill,  under¬ 
standing.  attitude,  or  appreciation,  must  be  clearly  recognised. 

2  A  reliability  coefflclent  of  at  least  .90  based  upon  the  range  of  talent  of  a  single  grade  ia 
the  minimum  acceptable  reliability  for  a  test  used  to  analyse  individual  performance. 
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the  reaults  will  in  a  larg;e  measure  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  clarity  of  the  objectives 
or  problems  to  be  solved  and  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  the  tests  employed.  Afethods 
of  handling  test  scores,  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  the  results  which 
calls  for  a  certain  degree  of  expert¬ 
ness,  arc  likewise  important  aspects 
of  any  testing  program.  The  nature 
of  the  remedial  work  should  be  appar¬ 
ent  if  the  problems  initiating  the  test¬ 
ing  program  are  well  defined,  the  tests 
chosen  in  the  light  of  the  problems  to 
be  solved,  and  a  careful  interpretation 
made  of  the  several  factors  in  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  problems  studied.  How¬ 
ever,  the  average  teacher  has  neither 
the  time  nor  the  skill  necessary  to  pre¬ 
pare  adequate  remedial  material.  The 
usual  review  and  reteaching  is  gener¬ 
ally  unscientific  and  ineffective.  While 
test  technicians  are  aware  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  preparing  better  tests,  they 
have  not  accepted  tiie  responsibility 
for  preparing  remedial  material  based 
upon  the  diificulties  measured  in  the 
areas  of  learning  tested. 

The  follovving  summary  lists  the 
important  steps  involved  in  a  success¬ 
ful  testing  program : 

1.  A  testing  program  should  be  an 
outgrowth  of  important  educational 
problems  in  which  the  teachers  are 
vitally  interested. 

2.  The  problems  should  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  factors  that  condition 
the  growth  and  development  of  the 
pupils  in  harmony  with  the  objectives 
of  education. 

3.  The  tests  employed  must  have 
statistical  and  curricular  validity, 
high  reliability,  and  be  chosen  for  the 
express  purpose  of  providing  the  data 
needed  for  the  solution  of  the  specific 
problems  to  be  studied. 


4.  The  tests  must  be  administered 
by  trained  examiners. 

5.  The  analysis  and  interpretation 
of  results  must  be  thorough  and  made 
in  accordance  w’ith  the  problems  to  be 
solved. 

6.  The  remediation  must  be  based 
upon  individual  needs  as  revealed  by 
the  tests  and  consist  of  a  thorough  pro¬ 
gram  based  upon  the  underlying 
causes  of  the  disabilities  studied. 
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PROGRESSIVE  Education  has  based  on  accurate  notes  are  more  reli- 
abandoned  its  earlier  attitude  to-  able  than  mental  notes  which  are  not 
ward  measurement,  or,  at  least,  recorded  as  the  day’s  work  progresses, 
what  appeared  to  have  been  the  atti-  but  certainly  more  time  is  required 
tude  of  Progressive  Education  toward  for  the  detailed  routine.  The  criti- 
measurement  seems  to  have  been  re-  cism  was  raised  on  this  point  that 
placed  by  a  well  worked  out  program  teachers  already  have  too  many  ree¬ 
fer  the  evaluation  of  the  outcomes  of  ords  to  make  and  test  papers  to  check, 
teaching.  The  testing  program  recom-  If  the  teacher  is  to  spend  most  of  his 
mended  by  Dr.  Diederich*  of  the  Pro-  time  taking  notes  as  to  the  general- 
gressive  Education  Association  at  a  ized  controls  of  conduct,  he  does  not 
Regional  Conference  in  Tulsa,  Okla-  have  time  enough  left  to  direct  devel- 
homa,  Decemlier,  1937,  would  have  opnient  and  to  teach  the  fundamentals 
been  approved  by  most  college  teachers  in  a  unit  of  work  or  in  any  type  of 
of  educational  measurement.  activity.  Football  players  and  class- 

Dr.  Diederich’s  address  and  the  room  teachers  already  are  in  the  same 
panel  discussion”  which  follow’cd  class,  in  that  neither  has  time  to  study, 
brought  out  the  following  points.  This  criticism  would  indicate  that 
showing  the  present  use  of  measure-  perhaps  the  Progressive  Education 
ment  by  the  Progressive  Education  Association  is  expecting  too  much  of 
Association.  Charts,  graphs  and  ta-  the  teacher’s  time  for  measurement, 
bles  are  being  used  to  check  or  show  ^fuch  research  is  in  progress  to  in- 
piipil  progress.  Lists  of  books  volun-  dicate  or  evaluate  the  outcomes  which 
tarily  read  by  students,  profile  charts  are  advocated  by  Progressive  Educa- 
of  reading  maturity,  and  graphs  which  tion.  Six  levels  of  voluntary  reading 
show  with  what  success  students  are  maturity  have  been  set  up  for  evalu- 
mceting  their  own  needs  are  stressed  at  ion  of  the  pupil’s  growth  in  appre- 
as  valuable  aids  in  evaluating  the  out-  ciation  of  literature.  Fifteen  thou- 
oomes  of  the  school.  sand  students  were  used  to  establish 

Emphasis  is  lieiiig  placed  on  the  these  levels.  Thus,  by  knowing  the 
teacher’s  taking  notes  on  concomitant  books  that  a  pupil  selwts,  the  teacher 
outcomes  of  pupil  progri'ss  during  can  determine  the  reading  level  that 
school  hours.  Perhaps  the  teacher’s  a  child  has  reached.  Too  often  the 
evaluations  of  concomitant  outcomes  school  has  looked  for  and  measured 

1  Paul  Dledtrieh,  “Evaluating  Results  In  the  Integrating  Curriculum,”  Commission  on  Rela¬ 
tion  of  Secondary  School  and  College,  lYogresslve  Education  Association,  an  address  given 
tt  the  Soupthwestem  Regional  Conference  of  the  Progressive  Education  Association  at  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma,  December  3-4,  1937. 

*  Invited  Panel:  Mias  Esther  Carlton  Bartlesville  High  School,  Bartlesville,  Okla.:  Dr. 
R^nd  L  Beck,  Professor  of  Education,  Central  State  Teachers  College,  Edmond,  Okla.; 
Dr.  Henry  D.  Rinsland,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Oklahoma;  Dr.  M.  F.  Rosskopf, 
John  Burroughs  School,  Clayton,  Mo.;  D.  E.  Temple,  Central  High  School,  Tulsa;  Roy  Brad¬ 
shaw,  Principal,  Woodrow  Wilson  Junior  High  School,  Tulsa. 
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the  less  im|>ortant  outeomes  instead  of 
the  ones  which  are  the  most  vital. 
For  five  years  in  public  schools  and 
for  a  longrer  period  in  college,  the 
writer  attempted  to  base  grades  of 
pupils  and  students  entirely  on  test- 
paper  results.  This  method  does  free 
grades  from  the  personal  bias  of  the 
teacher,  but  it  fails  in  that  many  im¬ 
portant  outeomc^s  of  the  school  are  not 
meastired  as  a  part  of  the  grade. 

Mental  teats,  p(*rsonality  teats,  apti¬ 
tude  ti«ts,  and  interest  questionnaires 
were  also  recommended  as  devices  for 
evaluating  desirable  ])rogress,  as  well 
as  serve  as  additional  means  of  guid¬ 
ance  and  for  the  8el<*ction  of  desir¬ 
able  subject  matter  or  experiences. 
Although  not  a  member  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Education  Association  the 
writer  was  thorotighly  convinced  that 
Progressive  Education  has  again  in¬ 
cluded  measurement  as  a  nec(*ssarv' 
part  of  its  program. 

By  emphasizing  the  desirability  of 
measuring  outcomes  heretofore  neg¬ 
lected  by  many  objective  tests  Progres¬ 
sive  Education  has  brought  a  fresh 
and  vital  influence  to  the  measure¬ 
ment  field. 

The  attention  given  to  these  gener¬ 
alized  controls  of  conduct  will  help 
teachers  to  realize  what  outcomes  are 
moat  desirable.  If  there  is  any  trend 
suggested  by  a  desire  to  measure  these 
desirable  outcomes,  it  is  for  bettw 
methods  of  measurement  to  more  accu¬ 
rately  evaluate  these  concomitant  re¬ 
sults  of  the  school. 

An  excellent  example  of  good  teach¬ 
ing  as  measured  by  the  elTect  on  a  gen¬ 


eralized  control  of  conduct  was  a  re¬ 
cent  lecture*  given  on  Emerson.  Be^ 
fore  the  writer  attendc'd  the  lecture  he 
disliked  Emerson  bt^cause  he  had  been 
forced  to  read  one  of  bmierson’s  es¬ 
says,  “Compensation,”  in  high  school. 
After  the  lecture  the  writer  realized 
•that  he  had  failed  for  more  than 
twenty  years  to  know  and  appn'ciate 
the  true  Emerson.  If  the  writer  were 
!iever  to  rc'ad  a  line  of  Emerson  in 
the  future*,  still  one  outcome  would 
l>e  worth  while  as  a  residt  of  the  lec¬ 
ture, — namely,  that  a  dislike  for  Em¬ 
erson  had  disappeared. 

Teachers  need  to  know  something 
about  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the 
pupils.  Pupils  need  an  integrated 
understanding  of  world  affairs.  Teach¬ 
ers  must  know'  wdiat  pupils  are  think¬ 
ing  and  measure  the  pupils’  ability  to 
think.  Here  again,  one  cannot  be  sure 
as  to  wliat  reasons  a  child  might  ad¬ 
vance  in  his  own  thinking  by  any 
form  of  test  which  does  not  require 
him  to  state  in  his  own  w’ords  and  in 
his  own  w’ay  what  he  thinks. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  limita¬ 
tions  to  the  measurement  of  outcomes 
by  the  essay  or  traditional  examina¬ 
tion  which  cannot  l)e  graded  or  scored 
objectively.  Yet  Svmonds^  seems  to 
feel  that  even  the  essay  type  of  exam¬ 
ination  has  sufficient  merits  to  guar¬ 
antee  its  continued  use. 

The  writer  has  exj)erimented  writh 
an  English  test®  designed  to  test  more 
than  mere  facts  about  composition  and 
has  evolved  a  compromise  lx;tween 
strictly  objective  and  subjective  tests. 
The  ability  to  compose  cannot  be  measr 


S  "Ralph  W'aldo  Emeraon,  the  Enraptured  Yankee,"  an  addresa  Riven  by  Profeaaor  MoWe 
Ruth  Bottoms  as  one  of  the  Public  L<ectures  of  Central  State  Teachers  College,  Eldmond.  Okla¬ 
homa,  February  16,  19S8. 

4  Perclval  M  Symonds,  "Measurement  In  Secondary  Education."  The  Macmillan  C<w- 
pany,  1980,  p.  40.  "The  traditional  examination  therefore  has  its  merits  and  these  are  suffl- 
clent  to  Kuarantee  its  continued  existence." 

5  "Rinwnd-Beck  Natural  Test  of  English  Usage,”  by  Henry  D.  Rinsland  and  Roland  I* 
Beck,  ^bllc  School  Publishing  Co..  Bloomington,  lUinols  1M4. 
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iired  by  a  multi-choice  typ)e  of  test,  oontinually  be  aware  of  the  outcomes 
which  can  be  scored  by  a  machine,  that  he  is  trying  to  secure.  To  observe 
The  measurement  of  English  usage  the  progress  of  the  pupils  of  the  school 
should  not  be  attempted  by  any  form  is  second  nature  to  any  real  teacher 
of  multi-choice  procedure  or  by  proof-  who  loves  his  students  and  enjoys 
reading  devices.*  teaching. 

Since  Progressive  Education  has  Good  teachers  have  always  taken 
changed  the  emphasis  in  measure-  into  account  more  than  the  mere  facts 
raent,  it  now  demands  better  measur-  ©f  a  topic,  unit,  or  textbook  that  the 
ing  instruments.  In  many  subjects  pupils  could  recall.  Attitudes,  inter- 
it  is  possible  to  give  tests  in  which  (^gtg,  personal  habits,  and  ideals  are 
the  student  is  permitted  to  use  his  frequently  more  important  than  the 
l«x)k,  class  nott‘s,  and  any  other  mate-  information  that  may  help  to  form 
rial  which  he  w'ishes  to  bring  to  class,  them.  Perhaps  none  of  these  can  be 
Such  a  teat  does  not  require  the  stu-  measured  as  accurately  by  objective 
(lent  to  memorize  mere  fragments  of  tests  as  they  can  be  by  the  personal  ob- 
information.  Any  test  that  can  be  gervation  of  a  capable  teacher.  Every 
answered  oorrt*ctly  by  every  student  good  teacher  in  any  age  has  been  a 
of  a  class  by  the  use  of  the  text  does  progressive  educator  though  not  so- 
not  require  students  to  think  to  an-  called.  In  fact,  many  of  the  princi- 
swer  the  questions.  pleg  of  the  Progressive  Education  As- 

The  results  of  this  type  of  test  have  sociation  were  advanced  as  early  as 
been  gratifying  in  the  writer’s  final  fhe  sixth  century, 
examinations  in  test  and  measurement  In  the  last  analysis,  however,  there 
courses  for  example,  students  make  ig  no  way  to  know  what  the  outcomes 
a  different  type  of  preparation  when  of  any  process  or  method  are  without 
they  know  that  they  must  understand  ftie  use  of  measurement.  When  more 
and  apply  the  principles  of  a  course,  of  the  concomitant  outcomes  advo- 
Such  tests  rt^quire  the  students  to  rated  by  Progressive  Education  have 
think.  Incidentally,  since  the  student  been  evaluated  by  the  use  of  measure- 
may  use  any  written  material  which  ment,  certain  principles  and  methods 
he  brings  to  class,  cheating  on  the  test  will  be  held  to  with  more  certainty 
is  only  possible  by  passing  papers  while  others  may  be  discarded  and 
from  one  student  to  another.  older  principles  and  methods  viewed 

The  classroom  teacher  cannot  hope  with  more  respect  and  consideration, 
to  prepare  all  of  the  tests  that  he  gives.  When  tests  can  measure  with  a  fair 
but  he  should  not  be  entirely  depen-  degree  of  reliability  and  validity  the 
dent  on  any  form  of  standardized  test,  outcomes  desirable  for  growth  in  the 
He  should  l>e  able  to  construct  good  individual  student,  the  criticism  that 
objective  and  subjective  devices  to  students  work  for  grades  can  be  met 
measure  the  results  of  his  efforts.  Per-  with  the  assertion  that  they  should, 
baps  he  should  also  make  some  written  The  grades  will  then  actually  repre- 
iiotes  as  to  pupil  progress,  but  he  must  sent  the  progress  made. 

<  Roland  L.  Beck.  "A  Natural  Teat  of  RnKlish  Uaase,’’  Journal  of  ESzperimental  Elducation, 
Vol.  I,  No.  8,  March.  1933,  fP-  280-286,  summary  of  a  thesis,  "The  Reliability  and  Validity  of 
•  Natural  Test  in  Knallsh  Composition  for  School  Seniors  and  College  Freshmen,”  The 

Cniversity  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Oklahoma,  1932. 


A  PLAN  TO  DEVELOP  INTERNATIONAL  UNDER- 
STANDING  THROUGH  MOTION  PICTURES 
Uebbert  S.  Houston 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


VISUAL  education,  for  which  this 
magazine  has  long  stood,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  at  last  coming  into  its 
own.  Very  definite  proof  of  this  fact 
was  given  in  Tokyo  last  summer  when 
the  World  Educational  Congress  voted 
unanimously  to  support  a  plan  to  have 
motion  pictures  used  to  interpret  the 
facts  about  the  world  in  the  schools  of 
the  various  countries  of  the  world.  It 
was  my  pleasure  to  make  an  address 
on  “World  Peace  Through  Schools  of 
the  World.”  In  that  address  I  harked 
back  to  the  plan  of  the  late  David 
Starr  Jordan,  who  had  been  given 
the  Herman  award  of  $25,000  for  a 
program  to  promote  peace  through  the 
world  schools.  I  had  happened  to  be 
one  of  the  judges  that  had  made  the 
aw’ard  so  I  could  speak  with  some 
knowledge  in  saying  that  the  World 
federation  of  Education  Associations, 
before  which  I  was  speaking,  had  its 
inception  in  the  vital  idea  of  world 
peace. 

But  I  could  not  help  reminding  the 
Congress  1  was  addressing  that  prog¬ 
ress  toward  attaining  peace  had  been 
both  slow’  and  small.  With  guns 
sounding  near  the  Great  Wall  of  Chi¬ 
na,  w’ith  civil  w’ar  in  a  grim  and  ruth¬ 
less  deadlock  in  Spain,  with  soldiers 
marching  and  ships  building  in  nearly 
every  country,  it  w’as  clearly  manifest 
that  strange  fruit  was  hanging  on  the 
trees  of  knowledge  wherever  one  might 
turn.  However,  I  at  once  reminded 
those  who  were  hearing  the  address 
that  the  tree  of  peace,  planted  by  the 
World  Federation  in  the  beginning, 
still  lived  and  that  by  wise  counsel  it 
could  be  so  guided  that  its  fruit  would 


be  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  In¬ 
deed  I  made  it  clear  that  I  had  not 
made  the  long  journey  to  Tokyo  as  i 
Jeremiah  who  abandons  all  hope  for 
the  w’orld,  but  rather  as  one  who  be¬ 
lieved  that  civilization  could  still  be 
saved  if  a  common  front  was  estab¬ 
lished,  with  the  educational  forces  of 
the  world  in  the  center  of  the  line,  to 
work  zealously  and  continuously  for 
peace. 

I  w’ent  much  farther  than  these  gen¬ 
eral  expressions  of  hope.  Indeed,  I 
presented  a  clear-cut  plan  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  to  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Jordan,  in  his  original  plan 
for  which  the  award  had  been  made, 
had  proposed  that  educational  motion 
pictures  should  be  introduced  in  the 
schools  of  all  countries  with  a  view  to 
presenting  in  a  clear,  but  always  en¬ 
tertaining  w’ay,  the  customs  and  man¬ 
ners  and  life  of  every  country.  I  gave 
ir  as  my  belief  that  in  undertaking 
Mich  a  far-visioned  plan,  the  World 
Federation  w’ould  have  the  support  of 
the  International  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  of  w’hieh  !Mr.  Thomas  J.  Wat¬ 
son  of  New  York,  (a  devoted  friend 
both  of  education  and  of  peace)  had 
just  been  elected  President  at  the  Bi¬ 
ennial  Convention  in  Berlin.  I  also 
pointed  out  that  The  ^lotion  Picture 
Foundation,  w’hich  had  lieen  projected 
on  a  world-wide  basis,  would  also  sup¬ 
port  such  a  project  of  the  Federation; 
I  stated  that  the  chief  concern  of  The 
Motion  Picture  Foundation  was  the 
production  and  distribution  to  the 
schools  of  the  world  of  teaching  pic¬ 
tures  which  could  be  carefully  coordi¬ 
nated  with  the  school  texts  and  would 
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not  endeavor  to  supplant  them.  I  also 
made  clear  that  this  Foundation  would 
especially  commend  itself  to  teachers 
because  it  would  be  guided  wholly  by 
the  true  spirit  of  science,  free  from 
racial,  religious,  national  or  any  other 
bias. 

I  told  the  Congress  that  on  my  way 
to  Tokyo  I  had  come  through  Russia 
and  had  made  it  a  point  to  find  out 
in  Moscow,  about  the  mass  educational 
work  that  was  being  done  in  the  Sovi¬ 
et  Union  through  the  use  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture.  I  described  the  interest¬ 
ing  films  I  had  seen,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Commissar  of  Education, 
and  that  I  had  Ixon  told  that  these  pic¬ 
tures  were  now  a  regular  part  of  the 
curriculum  that  was  used  in  over 
5,000  schools. 

The  plan  I  went  on  to  propose  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  appointment  of  an  in¬ 
ternational  committee  of  distinguished 
educators  of  various  countries  who 
would  be  charged  with  developing  co¬ 
operation  from  such  organizations  as 
the  International  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  The  Motion  Picture  Founda¬ 
tion  and  others,  all  looking  to  the 
wide  use  of  motion  pictures  in  schools 
to  promote  world  understanding.  The 
plan  was  approved  on  the  last  day  of 
the  convention  and  since  the  conven¬ 
tion  adjourned  there  has  been  created 
a  visual  instruction  division  of  the 
World  Federation  and  President  Mon¬ 
roe  is  now  carefully  selecting  an  in¬ 
ternational  committee  of  educators 
that  will  have  the  plan  in  charge. 

While  this  movement  was  taking 
form  in  Tokyo,  what  may  well  de¬ 
velop  into  a  companion  movement,  was 
taking  form  in  the  United  States. 
Under  the  wise  guidance  of  the  dy¬ 
namic  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Dr.  John  W.  Studebaker, 


there  had  been  prepared  and  broadcast 
a  weekly  radio  series  throughout  the 
country,  over  the  Columbia  Network, 
called  “Let  Freedom  Ring.”  This  se¬ 
ries  of  thirteen  broadcasts  interpreted 
in  a  dramatic  way  the  fundamental 
rights  of  democracy  —  freedom  of 
speech,  assembly,  worship,  the  press, 
trial  by  jury,  and  the  other  basic 
rights  of  our  charter  of  liberty.  Over 
65,000  letters  were  received  and  there 
was  practically  no  criticism  from  any 
source  as  to  the  character  and  content 
of  the  broadcasts.  Indeed,  the  plan 
was  so  successful  that  Dr.  Studebaker 
conceived  the  idea  of  having  the  radio 
scripts  put  into  dramatic  form  for  mo¬ 
tion  picture  use.  It  turned  out  that 
this  was  not  feasible  in  view  of  the 
efforts  to  balance  the  budget,  so  the 
plan  for  producing  and  distributing 
the  pictures,  through  government  aid, 
was  given  up.  At  this  point  the  sug¬ 
gestion  was  made  to  Dr.  Studebaker 
that  The  Motion  Picture  Foundation 
might  be  just  the  proper  agency  to  di¬ 
rect  the  production  and  distribution  of 
these  pictures  and  a  plan  to  bring  this 
about  is  now  well  under  way.  The 
connection  that  this  series  in  America 
will  have  with  the  world-wide  series 
that  I  have  been  describing  is  that  a 
demonstration  will  be  made  in  this 
country  as  to  the  great  teaching  value 
of  motion  pictures  so  that  there  will 
be  a  broad  and  clear  acceptance  of  the 
plan  of  the  World  Federation  of  Edu¬ 
cation  Associations  when  that  plan  is 
ready  for  presentation. 

It  does  not  seem  too  much  to  say 
that  when  such  enlightened  educators 
as  Dr.  Studebaker,  Dr.  Monroe,  and 
Dr.  Livingston  Farrand  get  behind  a 
movement  to  bring  visual  instruction 
into  the  schools  without  further  delay, 
that  definite  action  and  definite  pr(^- 
ress  will  be  made. 
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Bueton  Confbey,  Ph.D. 
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MOUNT  MERCY  COLLEGE,  PITTSBURGH 


IN  addition  to  providing  a  training 
completed  with  two  years  of  study 
beyond  high  school  level,  the  jun¬ 
ior  college  has  guidance  and  prepara¬ 
tory  functions.  The  chief  reason  for 
its  existence  is  its  direction  of  stu¬ 
dents  for  two  more  years  of  adoles¬ 
cence,  while  they  are  living  at  home. 

Because  of  his  youth,  the  high 
school  graduate  has  transcendent  need 
for  guidance  in  capitalizing  his  men¬ 
tal  powers.  Nor  does  attention  to 
this  phase  of  training  suffice;  for,  just 
as  the  mental  abilities  require  direc¬ 
tion,  so  do  the  emotional  and  the  so¬ 
cial.  If  student  and  faculty  coiiperate 
properly,  the  graduate  of  a  junior  col¬ 
lege  will  have  learned  how  to  solve 
problems,  whether  they  be  of  the  men¬ 
tal,  of  the  social,  or  of  the  emotional 
order. 

Good  professional  schools  require  a 
period  of  preliminary  training  in  or¬ 
der  that  entrants  may  come  with  a 
fairly  broad  outlook  on  life.  The  jun¬ 
ior  college  has  as  one  of  its  goals,  then, 
the  giving  of  the  background  courses 
which  permit  a  student  to  present  him¬ 
self  to  the  professional  school  with  the 
understandings  and  the  skills  pre¬ 
requisite  to  the  assimilation  of  pro¬ 
fessional  training. 

By  thinking  of  the  student  as  a 
personality,  we  make  his  welfare  (not 
the  credits,  or  the  course)  the  unit 
in  education.  The  superior  student 
should  be  encouraged  to  educate  him¬ 
self,  under  guidance  and  stimulus. 
We  need  to  encourage  in  him  personal 
thought  rather  than  receptivity,  not  to 


supply  information  but  to  tell  him 
how  and  where  to  find  it,  not  to  fu^ 
nish  him  with  ideas  but  to  make  him 
develop  them  by  reading  and  discus¬ 
sion.  He  should  be  encouraged  to 
educate  himself  with  the  means  and 
materials  at  hand. 

Some  of  the  principles  at  issue  in 
teaching  on  junior  college  level  are: 
senior  collie  is  selective:  the  weak 
are  discarded.  (1)  The  junior  college 
studies  the  weak,  starting  them  again 
and  again  in  the  endeavor  to  help  the 
individual  find  the  field  in  which,  and 
the  methods  by  which,  he  can  accom¬ 
plish  the  most. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  say:  “Then 
you  mean  everyone  is  to  be  carried.” 
No  such  implication  is  intended. 
Those  not  worth  carrying  may  be  iden¬ 
tified  by  careful  observation:  they  are 
the  volitional  cases,  those  who  fail  be¬ 
cause  of  indifference,  because  of  un¬ 
willingness  to  apply  themselves.  These 
are  the  only  persons  concerning  wh«n 
one  may  say,  “Dismiss  thorn.”  And 
even  before  this  decision  is  given,  a 
dean  would  want  to  be  sure  that  the 
instructor  is  really  doing  his  job.  Is 
he  running  into  class  without  adequate 
preparation  ?  Does  he  supiTvise  cloe^ 
ly  their  laboratory  work,  or  does  he 
leave  them  to  their  own  devices  while 
he  reads,  runs  about  the  building,  or 
otherw  ise  occupies  himself  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  student? 

A  good  doctor  realizes  that  his  rep¬ 
utation  is  in  part  dependent  upon  the 
cases  he  saves.  A  sound  business  loses 
few  customers.  A  creditable  profes- 
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gion  renders  returns  for  value  received. 
Instructors  with  the  senior-college  idea 
do  not  realize  these  things  and  conse¬ 
quently  their  friendliness  with  the  stu¬ 
dents  is  the  friendliness  of  the  com¬ 
panion,  not  the  friendliness  of  the 
teacher  who  never  fails  to  utilize  op¬ 
portunities  for  conversation,  games, 
and  so  on,  as  opportunities  to  instruct 
or  as  opportunities  to  gain  knowledge 
of  the  student  to  the  end  that  instruc¬ 
tion  and  direction  may  he  more  valu¬ 
able. 

(2)  The  junior  college  teaches  stu¬ 
dents.  No  student  should  be  allowed 
to  fail  without  the  instructor’s  having 
made  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  exact 
reasons  for  his  failure  in  this  subject. 
Such  an  analysis  should  not  be:  “Well, 
I’ll  tell  you.  I’ve  watched  that  fellow 
all  semester,  and  he  .  .  .  ”  The  analy¬ 
sis  should  bo  accompanied  by  remedial 
attention,  a  measure  which  implies 
that  the  instructor  see  to  it  that  the 
corrective  measures  are  adopted  by  the 
student.  If  after  very  careful  guid¬ 
ance  of  this  sort,  the  student  cannot 
profit.  If,  for  instance,  he  has  re¬ 
peated  a  course  under  competent  teach¬ 
ing,  he  should  be  given  credit  but 
barred  from  further  work  in  that  field. 
Likewise,  he  and  his  parents  should 
he  informed  that  for  him  junior  college 
work  is  to  be  terminal;  he  will  not 
he  recommended  for  senior  college. 
Thus  standards  can  be  maintained, 
while  students  are  treated  justly. 

(3)  The  junior  college  regards  stu¬ 
dents  as  personalities  to  be  developed, 
not  as  casks  to  be  filled. 

No  student  is  to  be  regarded  as  hope¬ 
less  or  as  stupid.  To  be  specific,  James 
Owarth  is  not  a  winner;  but  who  will 
deny  that  writh  interested  counsel  he 
will  not  be  able  to  become  more  than 
he  would  otherwise  be  ?  Consider  Miss 


Morrison.  Is  she  slow  to  learn,  or 
does  she  lack  emotional  stability,  or 
do  both  conditions  describe  her?  She 
cannot  be  helped  until  we  know.  And 
she  has  a  right  to  expect  to  make  pro¬ 
gress  (as  her  mother  most  certainly 
expects).  Which  of  her  instructors 
has  given  her  any  individual  counsel  ? 
(We  don’t  mean  merely  finding  fault.) 
Who  has  persistently  given  her  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  build  up  confidence  in  her¬ 
self?  (Whenever  failed  students  are 
regarded  as  jokes,  something  is 
wrong.) 

What  we  say  of  these  two  types  of 
students  applies  to  all  of  our  students. 

Power  tests  are  the  best  type  of  ex¬ 
amination  when  they  can  be  used ; 
grades  should  not  be  the  sole  standard 
of  merit  or  of  promotion.  Further, 
no  one  employed  as  an  instructor  in  a 
junior  college  should  regard  his  prin¬ 
cipal  duty  as  l>eing,  in  Morrison’s 
words,  “finding  out  those  whom  the 
Lord  did  not  intend  to  learn.” 

It  is  pertinent  to  remark  that  the 
demands  made  upon  college  sudents 
vary  in  different  institutions.  The 
University  of  Chicago  is  interested  in 
superior  students,  who  are  selected  on 
the  basis  of  health,  appearance,  man¬ 
ner,  accuracy  of  observation,  sense  of 
proportion,  technical  ability,  persever¬ 
ance,  concentration,  intellectual  curi¬ 
osity,  initiative,  reasoning  power,  abil¬ 
ity  to  express,  moral  cleanliness,  abil¬ 
ity  to  cooperate,  and  teamwork,  hon¬ 
esty,  purposefulness,  vision,  and  love 
of  their  fellows.  The  University  of 
West  Virginia  says  to  its  students: 
“We  will  lead  you  as  far  as  your  abil¬ 
ities  will  permit.  If  we  cannot  train 
you  for  initiative  and  leadership,  we 
will  make  you  better  followers.” 

The  University  of  Michigan  has 
found:  (1)  that  students  who  make 
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poor  grades  in  required  work  make 
almost  equally  poor  grades  when  the 
load  is  reduced.  (Corollary:  making 
work  too  easy  weakens  the  student?) 
(2)  Outside  employment  affects  un¬ 
favorably  the  quality  of  a  student’s 
work.  (3)  Only  forty  per  cent  of 
“low”  students  return  to  college. 

When  segregated,  students  in  low 
sections  gain  confidence  in  their  own 
ability,  initiative,  and  resourcefulness. 
The  idea  that  they  are  inspired  to 
their  best  work  by  contact  with  the 
brighter  minds  among  their  classmates 
is  not  borne  out  by  facts.  Incompe¬ 
tent  students  profit  by  grouping  when 
segregated  under  three  factors:  intel¬ 
ligence,  personal  contact  with  instruc¬ 
tors,  and  development  of  self-confi¬ 
dence.  Able  students  profit  by  segre¬ 
gation  under  four  factors:  time,  intel¬ 
ligence,  increased  content  of  courses, 
and  personal  contact  with  instructors 
and  with  students  of  their  own  type. 
No  harm,  and  much  good,  result  with 
both  types,  as  a  consequence  of  segre¬ 
gation.  Some  form  of  separate  treat¬ 
ment  for  students  of  varying  ability 
is,  therefore,  preferable  to  framing  the 
policy  of  the  college  for  none  but  su¬ 
perior  students. 

The  University  of  Iowa  has  decided 
that  if  the  student  be  kept  busy  at  his 
highest  natural  level  of  successful 


achievement,  he  will  be  happy,  useful, 
and  good. 

The  conclusion:  “Take  care  of  the 
average  student;  the  bright  one  will 
take  care  of  himself,”  is  less  true  on 
college  than  on  secondary  school  level. 

The  purpose  of  college  education  U 
three-fold:  commercial  or  vocational 
(to  a  limited  extent),  purely  intellec¬ 
tual,  and  cultural  (chiefly).  Of  the 
last  especially  the  ordinary  student 
should  not  be  wholly  deprived.  Pupils 
from  the  middle-class  home  need  the 
stimulus  of  contact  with  fine  minds, 
with  refined  standards  of  taste,  with 
artistic  and  intellectual  means  of  en¬ 
joyment,  and  (above  all)  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  character  training.  Experi¬ 
ence  proves  that  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases  they  profit  by  such  advantages. 

The  vision  on  academic  courses 
should  be  general,  not  foundational; 
inspirational,  not  critical ;  and,  in  so 
far  as  possible,  each  one  of  them 
should  give  a  birdseye  view  of  the  en¬ 
tire  field  which  it  attempts  to  cover. 
Since  less  than  half  of  the  students 
finishing  junior  college  enter  senior 
college,  those  who  do  not  go  on  should 
have  opened  up  for  them  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  further  reading  in  those  courses 
offered  them.  The  junior  college  is 
not  primarily  a  preparatory  school  for 
the  senior  college  or  the  university. 
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CHAIRMAN.  STATE  OK  KANSAS  BOARD  OF  REX3E3<TS 


IN  no  function  of  state  government 
are  such  varied  systems  of  manage¬ 
ment  as  in  control  of  state  schools 
and  ooll^:e8,  the  universities,  land- 
grant  colleges,  normal  schools,  vo¬ 
cational  schools  and  technical  schools. 
Not  even  a  uniform  designation  is 
given  the  controlling  bodies.  They 
are  termed  regents,  curators,  com¬ 
missioners,  etc.  They  are  appointed 
by  governors,  with  and  without 
consent  of  legislatures,  elected  by 
districts  or  at  large,  or  chosen  by 
the  state  assemblies.  They  serve  some 
for  long  terms,  some  for  short;  some 
hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor — which,  of  course,  gives  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  political  pressure.  Some 
states  have,  in  the  past,  placed  the 
colleges  under  the  same  control  as  the 
other  institutions — criminals,  charity 
patients,  insane,  imbeciles  and  stu¬ 
dents  lumped  tog(‘th(‘r. 

This  varying  management  under 
which  are  the  tax-supported  state 
schools  and  colleges,  is  under  fire. 
Seekers  after  efficiency  in  education 
feel  that  if  state  schools  are  to  main¬ 
tain  proper  standards  for  their  gradu¬ 
ates  and  have  liconomy  of  operation 
there  should  be  coordination,  not  only 
in  the  curricula  but  in  the  management 
of  the  institutions.  Individual  boards 
tend  to  over-expansion  of  courses. 
Each  normal  school  seeks  to  be  a  col¬ 
lege,  colleges  aspire  to  be  universities. 
The  result  is  frequently  a  conglomer¬ 
ation  of  degrees  that  sound  well  but 
mean  little.  Fees  are  adjusted  to  in¬ 
duce  attendance. 


Eagerness  for  prominence  likewise 
leads  to  rivalry  of  various  boards  in 
obtaining  appropriations.  The  legis¬ 
lature  is  the  chief  resource  for  suste¬ 
nance.  Into  its  deliberations  over  ap¬ 
propriations  enter  the  ambitions  not 
only  of  the  schools  but  those  of  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce,  civic  clubs  and  citi¬ 
zens  on  foot.  Interminable  committee 
hearings,  dignified  lobbying — some¬ 
times  not  so  dignified — by  boards  and 
faculties  to  secure  funds  result.  The 
decision  of  the  solons  can  be  far  more 
justly  and  easily  decided  by  consid'- 
cring  the  budget  of  a  single  board  than 
in  untangling  those  of  many  contest¬ 
ing  agencies. 

Fi>on  the  personnel  of  the  board 
depends  the  progress  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  system.  Theoretically  every 
citizen  having  an  interest  in  education 
could  serve  on  a  board  of  control.  Ac¬ 
tually  some  especial  fitness  is  needed. 
Some  states  provide  that  members  be 
chosen,  in  part  at  least,  from  alumni 
of  institutions.  Most  set  no  qualifi¬ 
cations.  If  the  members  are  selected 
at  the  polls  the  best  political  cam¬ 
paigner  may  win.  Exigencies  of  lo¬ 
cation  is  a  factor — it  is  best  that  on  a 
board  handling  all  state  schools  no 
member  be  from  a  city  in  which  is 
located  a  state  school,  thus  avoiding 
extreme  partisanship  in  the  board’s 
deliberations.  Naturally  personal 
prominence  and  party  fealty  have 
some  influence  on  appointments.  In 
one  state  where  new  legislation  placed 
all  schools  under  one  board,  more  than 
thirty  applicants  sought  appointment. 
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It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  gover¬ 
nor  rejected  all  these  and  named  per¬ 
sons  who  were  not  candidates.  Since 
members  generally  receive  no  salary 
except  expenses — and  p<*rhaps  a  per 
diem — it  is  evident  that  places  on 
boards  are  desirable  to  many — and 
certainly  in  no  other  position  can  one 
give  greater  service  to  the  common¬ 
wealth. 

But,  generally  speaking,  appoint¬ 
ments  of  boards  of  control  are  made 
with  care  and  capable  members  arc 
secured.  In  any  state  is  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  men  and  women  w’ho, 
by  their  activity  in  educational  or 
civic  affairs,  are  especially  equipped 
for  the  position.  They  are  not  office 
seekers  and  have  a  broad  vision  of 
what  is  demanded  of  high(*r  learning. 
Boards  made  up  from  rival  political 
parties  should  know  no  politics  when 
they  consider  the  schools’  needs.  Nor 
should  they  have  any  conscious  know’i- 
edge  of  the  politics  of  any  member  of 
a  faculty  or  of  that  of  any  emjdoyees 
— their  only  object  being  to  secure 
efficient  and  intelligent  service. 

Higher  education  reaches  its  great¬ 
est  effectiveness  when  considered  as  a 
unit  in  the  state’s  instrumentalities. 
Eleven  states  have  single  boards  for 
all  their  institutions  and  others  are 
discussing  the  system.  One  advan¬ 
tage  is  that  much  duplication  of 
courses  may  b<‘  avoided.  While  sim¬ 
ilar  departments  or  courses  may  arouse 
a  spirit  of  rivalry,  their  consolidation 
certainly  would  give  a  stronger  faculty 
and  secure  better  results.  In  instances 
where  colleges  have  been  long  estab- 


confined  to  one  institution  and  new 
courses — ^which  are  constantly  de- 
manded — may  be  placed  where  the 
greatest  good  can  be  secured.  Rules 
and  regulations  as  to  fees  and  activi¬ 
ties,  leaves  of  absence,  retirement,  etc., 
can  be  applied  uniformly  and  evade 
rivalry. 

Separate  institutions  for  teacher 
training,  vocational  training,  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  one  university  for  profes¬ 
sional  and  graduate  work  would  be  an 
effective  set  up  for  an  educational  sys¬ 
tem.  But  states  already  have  their 
campuses,  their  ^buildings,  and  their 
traditions.  The  coming  of  the  motor 
car  and  paved  roads  has  made  obsolete 
the  transportation  problems  of  former 
days  when  several  state  colleges  were 
established.  It  is,  however,  not  prae 
ticable  to  change  the  present  physical 
holdings  or  to  abandon  structures  now 
existing. 

But  added  satisfaction  with  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  as  it  applies  to  higher 
education  is  possible  in  the  uniformitj 
seciiH'd  by  a  single  board  of  control. 
The  matter  of  salarit^s  alone  is  irri¬ 
tating  under  separate  boards.  If  fae 
ultv  memb(»r8  doing  similar  work  are 
paid  at  different  rates  in  schools  that 
are  under  the  same  auspices,  it  makes 
for  complaint.  The  single  board  sys¬ 
tem  can  establish  comparatively  equal 
salaries  for  equal  effort,  thus  remov¬ 
ing  one  cause  for  criticism. 

The  entrance  of  federal  funds  into 
higher  education  through  the  National 
Youth  Administration  and  vocational 
classes  adds  a  new  factor  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  colleges.  It  seems  likely  that 


lished,  it  is  unwise  to  attempt  full  this  function  of  the  federal  govem- 
consolidation  of  courses,  because  of  the  ment  will  continue.  Some  of  the  proj- 
jealousy  of  alumni  and  of  l(x;alities  ects  an*  not  fully  developed.  It  » 
and  the  difficulty  in  swuring  appro-  not  certain  under  what  conditions  they 
priations.  But  many  courses  may  be  can  be  carried  on.  It  is  advantageooi 
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to  have  a  single  board  which  can  by 
trial  and  error  at  a  single  school  de¬ 
termine  just  how  far  the  state  can  go 
in  adding  the  relief  students  and  when 
it  is  found  how  best  to  do  this  new 
work  the  program  can  be  extended  to 
other  schools. 

The  growing  tendency  to  depend 
somewhat  on  federal  funds  is  one  that 
boards  must  face.  The  fear  is  that 
the  federal  government  will  eventu¬ 
ally  take  over  some  degree  of  control 
over  higher  education.  This  is  not 
likely  if  boards  of  control  have  a  full 
understanding  of  their  duties  and  plan 
intelligently.  Boards  are  not  com¬ 
posed  of  educators;  the  members,  so 
far  as  educational  training  is  con¬ 
cerned,  are  apart  from  the  science  of 
teaching.  They  can  take  a  non-pro¬ 
fessional  and  practical  view  of  their 
obligations.  Forward-looking  business 
men  with  the  good  of  the  schools  at 
heart  judge  of  results  and  keep  close 
touch  with  the  expenses — a  necessary 
factor  in  management. 

Teaching  may  be  well  left  to  those 
whose  business  it  is.  Board  members 
cannot  be  expected  to  evaluate  all 
members  of  the  faculty — that  must  be 
left  to  the  head  of  the  institution  and 
his  advisors.  If,  after  being  loyally 


supported  within  the  decisions  laid 
down  by  the  board,  a  college  president 
cannot  secure  desirable  results  and 
maintain  eflSciency,  it  is  time  to  choose 
a  new’  head  for  the  institution.  The 
fact  that  there  are  so  few  changes — 
except  those  due  to  age  or  voluntary 
retirement  —  indicates  that  college 
presidents  are  doing  work  of  high  and 
satisfactory  character.  Free  from 
politics — ^which  is  fatal  to  the  success 
of  any  school — and  with  the  support 
of  a  well  informed  board  of  control, 
real  accomplishment  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  youth  will  follow. 

Less  boards,  less  duplication  of 
courses,  desirable  changes  in  fee 
charges,  and  adequate  salaries  for  fac¬ 
ulty  members  are  objectives  imder 
discussion  in  every  state.  Upon  their 
solution  depends  the  future  of  higher 
education  as  administered  by  the 
state  government.  Probably  not  all 
will  reach  the  same  conclusion,  per¬ 
haps  local  conditions  preclude  unifica¬ 
tion  in  every  instance,  but  it  is  encour¬ 
aging  to  see  that  after  the  somewhat 
haphazard  manner  in  which  tax-sup- 
ported  educational  institutions  have 
been  ruled  there  is  a  definite  move¬ 
ment  toward  sounder  methods  in  state 
college  control. 


THE  AESTHETIC  TRIANGLE 

William  Sener  Rusk 

PROFESSOR  OF  FINE  ARTS 
WELLS  COLLEGE,  AURORA.  NEW  YORK 


The  aesthetic  experience  is  vital 
only  when  three  elements  are  in¬ 
tegrated:  the  expression  of  the 
artist,  the  work  of  art,  and  the  re¬ 
creation  by  the  oljserver.  In  each 
element  there  must  be  human  signifi¬ 
cance  occasioned  by  the  interaction  of 
stimulus  and  experience.  These  thre<' 
elements  may  be  considered  the  three 
points  of  a  triangle,  and  we  may  “tri¬ 
angulate”  an  experience  if  we  w’ould 
test  its  value.  In  this  paper  the  illus¬ 
trations  will  be  taken  from  current 
publications  in  America,  and  we  will 
keep  in  mind  the  apex  of  the  triangle 
occupied  by  the  Observer  most  of  the 
time. 

The  aesthetic  triangle  must  l)e  ex¬ 
plored  somewhat  before  we  proceed, 
however.  First  of  all,  it  appears  to 
l)e  a  matter  of  little  importance  which 
angle  is  plac^'d  at  the  top.  One  age 
will  set  one  angle  uppermost;  another 
will  turn  the  triangle  upside  down. 
The  relative  position  of  the  angles, 
jierhaps  even  the  shape  of  the  tri¬ 
angle  is  a  matter  of  cultural  taste. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  individual  taste: 
else  the  experience  lacks  clarity. 
Again,  the  flow  of  energv'  may  Ik?  con¬ 
sidered  as  moving  from  one  angle  to 
another  in  a  clockwise  or  in  a  counter¬ 
clockwise  direction.  It  seems  likely 
that  no  fundamental  difference  is  in¬ 
volved.  Thus,  whether  the  artist  pri¬ 
marily  controls  the  form  of  his  work 
or  the  a  priori  form  controls  the  ex¬ 
pression,  means  merely  that  in  one 
case  we  arc  dealing  with  a  classical 
experience,  in  the  other  with  a  roman¬ 


tic  one,  a  distinction  useful  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  classification,  but  not  funda¬ 
mental.  Further,  the  value  of  tri¬ 
angulation  depends  on  the  clarity 
which  results  from  its  emploment, 
one-sided  interpretations  of  the  expe¬ 
rience  tending  to  vanish  thereby. 
With  energy  flowing  from  the  artist 
with  his  keen  sensibility  and  technical 
skill  to  the  work  of  art  with  its  plastic 
form,  to  the  re-creation  by  the  Ob¬ 
server  as  he  integrates  it  with  his 
experience,  to  the  sensitized  artist  in 
terms  of  environment,  to  the  plastic¬ 
ally  significant,  but  now  humanized, 
object,  to  the  excited  Observer,  and 
so  on  and  on,  life  takes  on  more  value; 
that  is  all.  We  do  not  need  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  modern  from  baroque,  or  ba¬ 
roque  from  mediaeval,  unless  for 
other  reasons  we  so  desire.  The  Egyp¬ 
tian  head,  the  Gothic  fleche,  the  Breu¬ 
ghel  canvas,  are  alike  significant  plas¬ 
tically  and  humanly. 

It  was  said  awhile  back  that  the 
Observer’s  apex  would  l)e  kept  in 
mind  during  the  following  discussion. 
1'hat  program  is  occasioned  by  the 
nature  of  recent  but  still  current  dis¬ 
cussion.  In  numerous  cases  the  ar¬ 
tist’s  inherent  right  to  express  himself 
is  stressed,  and  we  agree;  in  others 
the  claims  of  the  work  of  art  as  an 
organization  of  significance  is  em¬ 
phasized,  and  we  agree;  but  all  too 
seldom  is  the  OWrver  considered  as 
any  etjually  essential  element  in  the 
aesthetic  experience.  He  appropri¬ 
ately  influence's  the  artist  directly  by 
his  patronage  and  indirectly  by  his 
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cwitributions  to  the  cultural  atmos-  Observer  as  the  recipient  of  the  energy 
phere  of  the  time,  even  as  his  taste  is  of  the  artist  canalised  through  the  work 
influenced  by  the  expression  of  the  of  art,  but  shies  at  the  contrary  rela- 
artist.  Moreover,  he  re-crjates  the  tionship.  He  argues  that  in  the  present 
work  of  art  by  seeing  it  subjectively  “disorganized”  state  of  things,  the 
in  terms  of  his  own  experience,  even  artist  had  better  keep  to  the  plastically 
while  his  experience  is  being  enriched  emotional  rather  than  attempt  the  in- 
by  the  impact  of  the  work  of  art.  telectual  content  picture.  Mather,  in 
To  leave  the  Observer  out  of  the  situ-  Concerning  Beauty,  and  G.  H.  Op- 
ation  is  to  define  a  triangle  in  terms  dyke  in  Art  and  Naiure  Appreciation, 
of  a  straight  line.  The  artist  says  posit  a  passive  Observer,  but  perhaps 
something  of  value  only  when  the  say-  forget  that  the  Observer  cannot  change 
ing  has  human  and  social  significance,  the  sunset,  and  that  art  is  not  objec- 
The  program,  then,  will  include  the  tively  natural.  Dewey,  in  AH  as 
examination  of  the  plac<‘  given  the  Experience,  kwps  the  Observer  ever 
Observer  in  recent  aesthetic  discus-  iu  mind,  admitting  the  artist  grows 
sion;  a  consideration  of  his  relation-  meaningful  from  the  “Nature  he 
ships  with  the  contemporary  artist  in  shares  with  others.”  Art  is  even  in- 
America;  and  a  brief  glance  at  those  terpreted  as  communication,  but  the 
current  art  forms  which  would  8(*em  author  does  not  seem  fully  aware  that 
meaningful  to  the  sensitive  layman,  the  conversation  is  a  two-way  broad- 
In  other  words,  from  the  apex  of  the  c®*t. 

triangle  occupied  by  the  Observer  we  Oommunications  betwetm  the  Ob- 
will  contact  the  apex  occupied  by  the  server  and  the  artist  in  these  recent 
artist  and  then  the  work  of  art.  months  may  be  found  recorded  in  the 

All  modern  aesthetic  is  colored  by  procet'dings  of  the  First  American  Ar- 
the  emphasis  placed  on  plastic  form  tists  Congress,  held  in  New  York  in 
in  Art  in  Painting,  by  All)ert  C.  193G,  in  the  catalog  of  the  recent  ex- 
Karnes  over  a  d(*cade  ago.  From  the  hibition  at  the  ^luseum  of  Modem 
time  of  its  publication  the  work  of  Art  in  New  York  of  works  produced 
art  has  been  adequately  stressed,  but  under  the  Federal  Art  Project,  and 
by  that  very  token  the  subject-matter  in  Ford’s  compendious  Slums  and 
has  l)een  ignored  and  the  Observer’s  Homing} 

re-creative  activity  and  partnership  At  the  Congress  the  artists  showed 
in  creating  the  environment  l)eing  in-  themselves  alive  to  the  dangers  of  dic- 
terpreted  has  Ix'on  underemphasized,  tatorial  and  martial  tendencies  in  gov- 
In  Barnes’  more  recent  studies  on  Re-  ernment  as  they  considered  the  feasi- 
noir  and  Matisse,  where  the  expres-  bility  of  organization  along  the  lines 
sive  qualities  of  the  former  are  con-  of  the  labor  union,  the  matter  of  gov- 
trasted  with  the  decorative  effects  of  ernment  as  opposed  to  or  as  supple- 
the  latter,  the  Observer  is  at  least  as-  mentary  to  private  patronage,  and  the 
snmed  to  be  present.  Cheney,  in  Ex-  significance  of  both  national  and  in- 
pressionism  in  AH,  presupposes  the  ternational  expression  in  creative 

ArtlsU  CongrresR,  New  York,  1#36.  New  Horizons  In  American  Art,  intro- 
oucUon  by  Hol^r  Cahill,  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  1»36.  J.  Ford,  Slums  and 
Housing.  Cambridge.  1986. 
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forms.  They  endorsed  the  Rental 
Policy  of  the  Society  of  Painters, 
Sculptors  and  Gravers,  aimed  at  secur¬ 
ing  economic  independence  for  the 
artist,  and  they  protested  the  control 
of  artistic  expression  by  patrons  of 
art,  whether  governmental  or  private. 
The  artist  here  moved  from  his  Ivory 
Tower,  but  refused  quite  rightly  to 
join  the  Bread  Line.  He  clarified  his 
position  in  the  world  created  for  him 
by  the  Observer. 

The  Federal  Art  Project  reported 
on  much  work  in  progress  in  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  at  the  Museum  of  Modem 
Art.  Of  especial  interest  perhaps 
were  the  educational  programs  for 
both  younger  and  adult  students  dis¬ 
closed,  the  efforts  being  made  to  con¬ 
serve  the  artistic  talent  of  the  young 
but  still  unestablished  artists  during 
the  period  of  economic  stress,  and  the 
Index  of  ^Vmerican  Design,  a  long- 
range  plan  to  give  the  America  of  the 
future  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  its 
aesthetic  traditions.  The  possibility 
of  a  permanent  prc^am  of  govern¬ 
ment  patronage  suited  to  a  democracy 
was  here  envisaged  in  striking  fash¬ 
ion,  as  the  Observer  makes  room  for 
the  artist. 

Ford’s  two  volumes  record  a  bril¬ 
liant,  if  somewhat  preliminary,  at¬ 
tempt  “to  show  the  housing  conditions 
of  New  York  City  in  the  perspective 
of  history,  ethics,  sociology',  and  the 
other  social  sciences,  and  also  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  synthesis  of  pertinent  data 
from  the  fields  of  study  ordinarily 
remote  from  one  another — medicine, 
law,  architecture,  education,  engineer¬ 
ing,  criminology,  economics,  and  po¬ 
litical  science.”  Following  perusal  of 
Catherine  Bauer,  of  Henry  Wright, 


and  of  I.«wi8  Mumford,  the  reader  in 
the  guise  of  aesthetic  Observer  note* 
with  satisfaction  that  housing  is  com¬ 
ing  to  rate  above  houses,  and  th*t 
knowledge — even  in  its  modern  ran^ 
— is  approaching  integration.  He  re- 
fleets  that  American  civilization  is 
changing  to  culture.  The  architect 
and  sculptor  and  painter  obvioualj 
have  invaluable  contributions  to  malm 
to  such  a  social  organization.  A  world 
is  foreshadowed  in  which  artist  and 
Observer  may  communicate  freely. 

And  now  the  Observer  looks  at  the 
works  of  art  the  artist  has  created  out 
of  the  environment  of  America  in  the 
logo’s,  an  environment  he  has  him¬ 
self  helped  to  mould  and  which  he 
shares.  He  is  indeed  eager  for  op¬ 
portunity  to  re-create  these  art  form* 
a.s  enhancement  of  his  own  life  and  as 
enrichment  of  an  environment  stimu¬ 
lating  to  further  creative  effort.  In 
Burroughs’  Limners  and  Lilrnenes, 
Benson’s  John  Marin,  and  in  Sculp- 
lure  of  Lee  Ijowrie  the  data  is  pro¬ 
vided.^ 

In  Burroughs  the  continuing  empha¬ 
sis  in  America  on  sincerity  and  crafts¬ 
manship  is  revealed  from  Copley  and 
Earl  to  Eakins  and  Wood;  the  fertilii- 
ing  influence  of  foreign  contacts  is 
also  made  clear,  but  the  story  seem* 
to  move  forward  only  as  the  artUt 
returns  from  Bohemia.  The  Observer 
notes  an  analogous  continuity  as  he 
visits  the  exhibits  at  the  Museum  of 
Moileni  Art,  where  Marin  and  Sur¬ 
realism,  Le  Corbusier  and  H.  H. 
Richardson  follow  in  illuminating 
succession. 

Similarly,  John  Angel’s  skillful 
sculpture  with  its  patent  mediaeval- 
ism  for  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
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Divine  in  New  York  expresses 
America’s  nostalgia  for  European  cul¬ 
tural  forms,  even  while  Lee  Lawrie 
abstracts  his  forms  and  adapts  them 
to  stripped  architecture. 

And  lastly,  we  reach  John  Marin, 
who,  Benson  points  out,  is  no  more 
Cerannesque  than  Shelley  is  Miltonic. 
Yet  in  Marin  the  Observer  is  likely 


to  feel  that  America  has  matured. 
A  land  and  a  people  are  expressed 
in  plastic  form.  Marin  is  a  modem, 
yet  a  traditionalist;  he  is  both  classic 
and  romantic.  His  finest  water-colors 
objectify  the  aesthetic  triangle.  He 
and  the  Observer  share  experience 
and  arrange  for  further  conversation. 
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ACTA  AND  AGENDA 

John  Monbo 


BOSTON’S  unique  Center  for 
Adult  Education  on  Beacon 
Hill,  one  of  the  country’s  lus¬ 
tiest  new  schools  despite  its  birth  in 
depression,  will  hold  a  fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  party  this  June,  celebrating  five 
years  of  phenomenally  rapid  growth. 

The  Center’s  original  idea  of  hold¬ 
ing  small  informal  courses  for  adults 
who  have  finished  school  but  want  to 
study  as  a  hobby  is  apparently  becom¬ 
ing  strongly  rooted  in  Greater  Boston. 
Attendance  at  the  Center  this  year  has 
shattered  all  former  records,  with 
roughly  a  thousand  men  and  women 
enrolled  in  the  courses  in  each  of  the 
fall,  winter  and  spring  terms.  The 
adults  have  come  from  at  least  seventy 
Massachusetts  cities  and  towns,  and 
represent  more  than  a  hundred  differ¬ 
ent  occupational  groups.  Fifty  to 
seventy  courses  each  term,  covering 
the  arts,  languages,  sciences,  social 
studies,  and  other  fields,  have  crowded 
the  Center’s  large  building  on  Beacon 


Hill  to  capacity  afternoon  and  evening. 

A  remarkable  contrast  to  the  pic¬ 
ture  today  is  presented  by  the  Cen¬ 
ter’s  humble  beginnings.  When  start¬ 
ing  their  novel  school  in  1933,  Miss 
Dorothy  Hewitt,  the  present  director, 
and  Professor  Kirtley  F.  Mather  of 
Harvard,  borrowed  rooms  from  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club  of  Boston  to 
hold  fourteen  courses.  Boston  was 
already  well  supplied  with  the  famil¬ 
iar  vocational  and  remedial  extension 
work,  but  Miss  Hewitt  and  Dr.  Mather 
were  willing  to  bank  on  the  idea  that 
there  was  a  large,  untapped  section  of 
the  adult  population  who  would  be¬ 
come  interested  in  studying  if  it  was 
made  completely  informal,  linked  to 
daily  life,  and  dissociated  completely 
from  ordinary  school  routine  or  marks, 
examinations,  and  diplomas.  Gradu¬ 
ally  a  faculty  drawn  from  local  schools 
and  colleges  has  become  proficient  in 
the  difficult  art  of  keeping  grownups 
interested  in  school,  and  the  Center’s 
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popularity  has  spread  apa<'e. 

One  of  the  sure  signs  of  the  genu¬ 
ineness  of  the  Center’s  strength  is  the 
fact  that  the  adult  students  have  vol¬ 
untarily  oontributod  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  a  “Living  Endowment”  fund, 
helping  the  school  through  tinancial 
difficulties.  A  non-profit  organization, 
the  Center  keeps  the  tuition  charges 
down  to  a  minimum  of  $tJ.OO  for  a 
ten- week  course,  covering  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  operating  expenses  with 
this  money.  The  remaining  third  of 
the  large  budget  must  be  made  up 
through  donations. 

The  fifty-odd  courses  offered  for  the 
current  spring  term  are  representative 
of  the  Center  program.  Beside  such 
standbys  as  Conversational  French, 
Italian,  and  German,  drawing  and 
painting,  public  speaking,  and  writ¬ 
ing,  there  are  such  items  as  “War 
Making  and  Peace  Making,”  “Invest¬ 
ments,”  “Navigation  for  Amateurs,” 
“TreasTires  Underground,”  “Philos¬ 
ophy  in  the  Twentieth  Century,” 
“Writing  for  Newspapers  and  ^laga- 
zines,”  “Shakespeare,”  “Piano  Play¬ 
ing,”  and  “Music  of  Schnl)ert,  Schu¬ 
mann,  and  Chopin.” 

Group  leaders  at  the  Center  are 
carefully  selected  on  a  basis  of  their 
aptitude  as  adult  teachers.  The  pres¬ 
ent  faculty,  most  of  whom  have  been 
at  the  Center  for  several  terms,  in¬ 
cludes:  Carlyle  W.  Morgan  and  John 


Ritchey,  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor;  Professor  Brewer  G.  Whit¬ 
more  (Government),  Smith  Coll^; 
Professor  Brayton  F.  Wilson  (E<»- 
nomics),  Jarvis  Hadley  (Geology), 
Herbert  Barry,  Jr.  (Psychol<^), 
Myron  J.  Files  (English),  and  Don¬ 
ald  T.  Brocline  (English),  of  Tufts 
College;  Loring  B.  Andrews  (Astron¬ 
omy),  Professor  Kirtley  F.  lilather 
(Geologj'),  Professor  J.  A.  C.  F.  Auer 
(Philosophy),  and  Willi  Apel  (Mu¬ 
sic),  of  Harvard;  Carl  .1.  Webb,  Bos¬ 
ton  Psychology  Consultant,  Walter 
A.  Cleaveland,  home  decoration  coun¬ 
sellor;  Florence  1).  Chapin,  adult 
leader;  Frank  X.  Zacher,  Curry 
School  of  Expression ;  Professor  Rol^ 
ert  M.  Gay  (English),  Simmons  Col¬ 
lege;  Janet  Clark,  teacher  of  ^fusic; 
Mary  Starks  (Dancing),  and  Dr. 
Barbara  Salditt  (German),  of  Wel¬ 
lesley  College;  Wilbour  C.  Ix)wn,  pho¬ 
tographer  of  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital;  Harold  M.  Vanderbilt 
(Modeling),  the  Turris  Studio;  Ruth 
Spoor,  artist ;  Fiverett  ^I.  Sanborn, 
Paul  Revere  School  of  Ceramics; 
Ella  ^lunsterl)erg  and  Frank  M. 
Rines,  Massachusetts  School  of  Art; 
Simone  Riviere  and  Marthe  Genioot 
(French),  Giuseppe  ^[erlino  (Ital¬ 
ian),  formerly  of  Simmons  and  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto;  Nicholas  Ousha- 
koff  (Russian)  ;  and  Miguel  Antonio 
Pena  S.,  Director  of  the  Spanish, 
French  and  Italian  School  of  Boston. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  BOOK  REVIEWS 


Ouide  to  High  School  Biology.  By 
Edna  Craig,  Instructor  in  Biologj’,  New¬ 
burgh  Free  Academy,  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
and  Oeorge  K.  Stone,  Instructor  in  Biol¬ 
ogy,  Junior-Senior  High  School,  Hicksville, 
Long  Island.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1938.  146  pp.  96  cents. 

These  excellent  guides  for  students  and 
teachers— one  in  General  Science  and  the 
other  in  Biology — conform  to  recent  de¬ 
velopments  in  these  fields  and  should  be 
most  helpful  to  all  who  maj-  have  the 
privilege  of  using  them.  What  remark¬ 
able  advantages  modem  students  and 
teachers  have.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the 
textbooks  were  inferior,  there  were  no 
“Guides,”  and  teachers  knew  little  of  sci¬ 
entific  subjects.  Now,  well-equipped  labo¬ 
ratories  are  available,  an  ever-increasing 
supply  of  excellent  textbooks  comes  from 
the  printing  presses,  guide-books  with 
problems,  references,  questions,  illustra¬ 
tions,  tests,  and  other  helps,  are  readily 
secureil,  libraries  with  good  numbers  of 
scientific  books  are  at  hand,  collections 
and  museums  may  be  visited,  and  trained 
teachers  are  supplied.  What  more  is 
neede<l  for  scientific  accomplishment? 
What  else  do  teachers  and  students  need? 

The  two  “Guides”  named  above  are  par¬ 
ticularly  attractive.  Not  only  do  they  give 
almost  unlimited  suggestions,  but  much 
information  is  presented  or  sources  for 
information  are  pointed  out.  One  com¬ 
mendable  feature  in  both  books  is  to  be 
noted :  students  are  almost  compelled 
when  using  these  “Guides”  to  do  some 
actual  research  work. 

No  better  books  of  the  kind  have  been 
issued  to  date. — Eaki.e  A.  Brooks,  Boston 
University  School  of  Education. 

•  A  • 

The  Constitution  —  The  Middle  Way. 
By  ir.  Seirard  Salisbury  and  Robert  E. 
Cvskman.  Newson  &  Company,  New  York 
and  Chicago.  1937.  192  pages. 

"The  Constitution— The  Middle  Way”  is 
an  acceptable  brief  account  of  the  origin 


and  development  of  American  constitu¬ 
tional  government.  As  the  title  suggests, 
the  Constitution  is  presented  as  a  com¬ 
promise  method  of  regulating  the  national 
existence  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  This  theme  is  carried  through¬ 
out  from  a  discussion  of  compromises  of 
state  versus  federal  power  and  “human” 
versus  property  rights  in  the  earlier  pe¬ 
riod  of  American  history  to  the  as  yet 
unsettled  issues  of  federal  regulation  of 
indu8tr3'  and  other  phases  of  social  life 
emanating  from  the  New  Deal. 

Perhaps  the  most  serviceable  section  of 
the  book  is  the  fortj’  pages  setting  forth 
the  Constitution  itself.  The  authors  have 
adopted  the  technique  of  printing  the  text 
of  the  Constitution  in  bold  type  and  of 
printing  ver5’  helpful  interpretative  mate¬ 
rial  in  fine  type.  Thus  certain  interpre¬ 
tations  which  have  developed  through  cus¬ 
tom,  others  which  have  resulted  from  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decisions,  and  other  defini¬ 
tive  material  and  examples  are  presented 
which  help  the  reader  to  vitalize  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States. — George  K. 
Makechnie,  School  of  Education,  Boston 
University". 

•  *  » 

First  Tear  College  Mathematica.  Part 
II.  Mathematical  Analyrsis.  By  Volney 
H.  Wells.  D.  Van  Nfwtrand  Company. 
New  York.  1937.  $2.75. 

Professor  Wells  of  Williams  College  has 
prepared  a  very  useful  volume  in  this 
“Mathematical  Analysis.”  It  should  prove 
to  be  a  very’  acceptable  text  for  the  first 
year  college  mathematics  classes.  The 
book  is  in  no  sense  an  experiment,  since 
Dr.  W’dls  has  been  using  the  material  in 
lithographed  form  for  over  five  years  in 
the  Department  of  Mathematics  at  Wil¬ 
liams  College.  The  author  believes  that 
trigonometry  does  not  lend  itself  to  a 
correlation  with  the  subjects  of  algebra, 
analytic  geometry  and  elementary  calcu¬ 
lus,  but  he  feels  that  the  latter  subjects 
are  closely  related  and  are  readily  studied 
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simuItaneouHly.  In  his  Preface,  Professor 
Wells  states:  “It  is  agreed  that  the  cal¬ 
culus  is  the  most  important  and  useful 
elementary  subject  and  that  one  of  the 
main  objectives  is  to  prepare  the  student 
for  the  study  of  that  subject.”  Conse¬ 
quently  in  Ihe  present  text  the  subject 
of  differentiation  of  polynomials,  differ¬ 
entiation  of  algebraic  functions,  and  inte¬ 
gration  are  introduced  early.  The  sec¬ 
tions  on  rates  of  change,  parabolas  and 
circles  are  extremely  well  presentetl ;  that 
on  functions  and  their  graphs  appears  to 
Ik*  somewhat  elementary  for  a  college 
text.  .Mathematics  texts  are  notoriously 
|M)orly  written  books.  Happily  Dr.  Wells’s 
volume  is  the  exception  that  proves  the 
rule.  The  explanatory  material  is  ade¬ 
quately  presentefl  and  the  Kiiglish  is  lucid 
and  clear.  The  illustrative  examples  are 
numerous  and  will  provide  students  with 
ample  opportunity  for  exercise.  The 
author  has  divided  these  exercises  into 
four  grades:  Group  A  includes  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  make  the  more  obvious  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  theory  and  principles;  Group 
B  includes  more  difficult  exercises,  while 
Group  C  comprises  those  that  “often  re¬ 
quire  some  ingenuity.”  The  I)  group  in¬ 
cludes  problems  for  more  mature  and  ad¬ 
vanced  students.  .Vnswers  are  given  for 
the  odd-numbered  c|ue8tions  in  each 
group,  thus  giving  the  students  ample  op- 
|»ortunity  for  checking  results  and  for 
proceeding  on  their  own  resources.  This 
text  should  enjoy  a  wide  adoption  in  our 
colleges.  It  .merits  this.  —  William  P. 
Sears,  Jr.,  School  of  Education,  New  York 
X'niversity. 

•  *  « 

Elementary  Experimental  Chemistry. 
By  John  C.  Hoyg,  M.C.,  M.A.,  and  I7harlp$ 
L.  Buekel,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Oxford  University 
Press,  New  York.  1937.  288  pp.  $2.00. 

Elementary  Kxperimrntal  ChrmiKtry  is 
a  laboratory'  manual  well  suited  for  the 
stimulation  of  the  student  of  high  chem¬ 
ical  sense,  but  fur  the  general  student 
w’hose  interests  will  carry  him  no  farther 
than  the  high  school,  the  work  has  less 
to  offer. 

There  is  a  fine  flavor  of  exact  science, 
clear  intellects,  and  discovery,  that  will 
warm  the  heart  of  any  instructor  who  has 


delved  in  the  special  branches  of  chem¬ 
istry  in  college. 

Introductory  exercises  in  the  method 
and  technique  of  laboratory  procedure  de¬ 
tail  the  anatomy  of  the  bunsen  burner 
and  its  flame,  the  art  of  glass  tube  prep¬ 
arations,  the  technique  and  rules  of  the 
quantitative  balance. 

Tliere  is  a  constant  implication  that 
the  student  is  referring  widely  to  his¬ 
torical  and  supplementary  technical  ma¬ 
terial  that  will  increase  his  knowledge 
of  the  principles  and  generalizations  of 
chemistry.  The  four  or  five  questions  at 
the  end  of  the  exercises  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  student  to  classify  the  sob- 
stance  and  implications  of  the  investign. 
tion  in  his  mind,  yet  are  not  too  profuse 
and  petty. 

Each  exercise  is  introduced  with  a  page 
of  theoretical  discussion  planned  to  ac- 
c|uaint  the  students  with  the  necessarj 
facts  for  the  investig^ation  but  carefully 
selected  so  that  the  student  may  form 
unprejudiced  conclusions. 

The  exercises  may  be  divided  into  sev¬ 
eral  experiments,  all  of  which  are  not 
necessarily  accomplished  by  all  students. 

Throughout  the  text  steps  of  the  quali¬ 
tative  analysis  schemes  are  being  intro¬ 
duced,  and  they  are  Anally  brought  to¬ 
gether  for  a  group  analysis  of  acid  radi¬ 
cals  of  a  mixture,  in  another  exercise  for 
the  separation  and  identification  of  sul¬ 
phides  which  are  insoluble  in  dilute  acid. 
'File  student  who  follows  these  schemes 
will  be  awakened  to  one  of  the  most  ad¬ 
venturesome  experiences  open  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  chemist,  the  analysis  of  the  un¬ 
known.  Incident  to  this,  the  first  ap¬ 
proach  to  quantitative  analysis  is  made 
by  exercise  in  the  use  of  the  burette  and 
the  process  of  titration. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
one  and  two  considered  by  the  authors 
essential  to  any  beginning  course,  part 
three  as  supplementary  exercises  which 
can  profitably  be  introduced. 

Lists  of  apparatus  and  materials  re¬ 
quired  are  found  in  the  Appendix,  as  well 
as  special  material  on  the  preparation  of 
reagents  and  particular  laboratory  pro¬ 
cesses,  tables  of  constants  referred  to  in 
the  text. 
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The  format  ia  unusual  for  a  manual. 
The  book  is  only  5%  x  8V4  inches,  bound 
attractively  with  hard  board  and  blue 
cloth,  yet  exercise  pages  are  meant  to  be 
removed.  They  are  perforated  and  printed 
on  one  side  only,  so  that  they  may  be 
taken  out  and  pastfnl  in  the  exercise  book. 
Thus  time  usually  wasted  in  reproducing 
directions  and  diagrams  may  be  saved. — 

Uboboe  a.  IlucKi.r.,  Jr. 

«  «  » 

New  Laboratory  Experiments  In  Prac¬ 
tical  Chemistry.  By  Neurton  Henry  Black. 
The  Macmillan  Company-.  1936.  Cloth 
bound,  193  pages,  or  paper  bound  with 
interlinear  blanks,  232  pages.  Either 
edition,  $1.20. 

This  manual  is  already  widely  familiar 
to  high  school  teachers,  and  justly  merits 
its  popularity  and  a  reminder  of  its  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

The  work  of  the  first  half  year  in  Chem¬ 
istry  is  necessarily  more  standardized. 
.\t  that  time  the  principles  and  general¬ 
izations  basic  to  the  science  must  be 
learned.  Then,  for  novelty  and  content, 
it  is  to  the  suggestions  for  the  second 
half  year  that  the  teacher  may  turn  to 
judge  of  extra  values  in  a  text  or  manual. 

Experimentu  in  Practical  Chemigtrp  has 
a  universal  usefulness.  For  the  small 
high  school  with  limited  equipment, 
36  basic  experiments  are  starred.  In  all 
there  are  90  experiments.  Pointing  to  the 
modem  trend  toward  practical  chemistry 
in  the  high  school,  second  term  experi¬ 
ments  include  those  on :  annij'sis  of  house¬ 
hold  ammonia,  of  baking  powder,  of  a 
silver  coin,  soil  testing,  hard  water  treat¬ 
ment,  mortar  and  concrete,  gasolene  and 
kerosene,  food  components  of  milk,  tex¬ 
tile  fibers,  blueprints  and  inks,  dyeing, 
paints,  soap  preparation  and  uses,  acidity 
of  vinegar,  and  others. 

Standard  experiments  on  chemical 


changes,  preparation  of  gases,  solutions, 
water  of  hydration,  acids  and  bases,  etc., 
are  decidedly  well  presented. 

The  introductions  of  each  experiment 
are  unusual  and  stimulating.  The  index 
lists  necessary  laboratory  supplies  and 
neede<l  tables.  The  book  is  introduced 
with  “Hints  About  Laboratory  Manipula¬ 
tion,”  “How  to  Keep  Laboratory  Notes,” 
and  “How  to  Make  Diagrams  for  the 
Notebook,”  and  by  experiments  on  the 
metric  system  and  laboratory  manipula¬ 
tion. 

Experiments  are  clearly  illustrated  with 
line  drawings. 

•  •  • 

Adventuring  in  Education.  By  Patil 
H.  HanuM.  Harvard  University  Press, 
Cambridge.  1937.  259  pages.  $2.00. 

The  name  of  Paul  Hanus  is  rightly  in¬ 
cluded  among  those  early  pioneers  who 
ventured  upon  the  one-time  questionable 
task  of  the  professional  preparation  of 
teachers.  His  name  is  ever  associated, 
too,  writh  those  of  Parsons  and  Bloomfield 
in  those  early  days  when  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  was  in  the  throes  of  birth.  This 
book  tells  the  story  of  the  life  of  Paul 
H.  Hanus.  It  describes  his  coming  to  the 
United  States  from  Prussia.  It  tells  of 
his  childhood  and  youth  in  Wisconsin,  his 
experience  in  the  drug  business,  his  prep¬ 
aration  for  teaching,  and  his  early  years 
in  the  profession.  The  volume  goes  on 
to  tell  how  l*resident  Eliot  of  Harvard 
discovered  young  Hanus  in  Greeley,  Colo¬ 
rado,  and  how’  he  brought  him  to  Harvard 
as  “Assistant  Professor  of  the  Historj" 
and  Art  Education.”  But  the  volume  is 
more  than  the  mere  account  of  one  man’s 
development.  It  is  a  valuable  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  development  of  the  teacher¬ 
training  movement  in  America. — William 
P.  Sears,  Jr. 
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Social  Living.  Principles  uiid  Problems 
in  Introductory-  Sociology.  By  Paul  H. 
iMtndii),  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology, 
the  State  College  of  Washington,  and 
Jud$nn  T.  lAtndi*,  Instructor  in  Social 
Science,  Ross  High  School,  Fremont,  Ohio. 
1918.  $1.80.  Ginn  <fr  Co. 

Personnel  and  Labor  Relations.  By 
DaU’  Yoder,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Industrial  Relations,  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota.  1938.  $.5.35.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 

Mind  in  Transition.  By  Joseph  K.  Hart 
1938.  $3.50.  Covici-Friede,  publishers. 

Beading  to  Learn.  Introductory  Book. 
By  Gerald  A.  Yoakam,  William  C.  Ragley 
and  Philip  A.  Knotrlion,  with  iJrnwingfs 
by  H.  H.  Gilmore.  1938.  Illustrated,  88 
cents.  Tlie  Macmillan  Coiupuny. 

America  Yesterday.  By  Roy  F.  Nichols, 
William  C.  Ragley  and  Charle*  A.  Heard, 
with  Drawings  by  George  M.  Richards. 
1938.  $1.40.  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Reading  for  Fun.  Fur  Boys  ami  Girls 
in  the  Elementary  School.  Prepared  for 
the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Eng¬ 
lish  with  the  Cooperation  of  its  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Recreational  Reading  List  for  Ele¬ 
mentary  Schools.  Eloise  Ramsey,  Chair¬ 
man  and  Editor.  Illustrated  by  R.  G. 
Braprr-.VanH.  1938.  20  cents  list.  The 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English. 

Games.  By  Jessie  H.  Raneroft,  M.  P.  E. 
Fellow,  American  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science;  Fellow,  American 
Academy  of  Physical  Education,  etc.  Re¬ 
vised  and  Enlarged  Edition  of  Games  for 
the  Playground,  Home,  School  and  Gym¬ 
nasium.  1937.  $3.00.  The  Macmillan  Co. 

Prediction  and  Prevention  of  Reading 
Difficulties.  By  Margaret  A.  Stanger, 
B.  A.,  M.  A.,  and  Ellen  K.  Donahuct,  B.  8. 
1937.  $2.00.  Oxford  University  Press. 


Earth-Lore.  Geology  Without  Jargon. 
By  Professor  8.  J.  Shand.  Illustrated. 
1938.  $1.25.  E.  P.  Dutton  *  Co.,  Inc. 

Physical  Education  in  Germany.  By 
John  Damhaeh,  Ph.D.  1937.  $1.60.  Ben- 
reau  of  Ihiblications,  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia  University. 

Co-operative  Administration  and  Su¬ 
pervision  of  the  Teaching  Personnel.  By 
Samuel  R.  Weber,  Associate  Superinten¬ 
dent  in  Charge  of  Personnel,  Pittsburgh, 
I’a.  1937.  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons. 

Methods  of  Teaching  in  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools.  A  Guide  Book.  By 
Earl  R.  Gabler  and  Robert  W.  Frederick. 

1937.  $1.55.  Inor  Publishing  Company. 

Helpers.  John  F.  Waddell,  Lois  Oadi 
Xemee,  and  Maybell  G.  Rush.  Illustrated 
by  Eleanor  Osborn  Eadie  and  .4,  Gladys 
Perk.  1937,  96  cents.  Macmillan  Com¬ 

pany. 

Seven  Days  at  Sea.  By  Ruth  Strang, 
Barbara  Stoddard  Rurks,  and  Helene 
Searcy  Puls.  Drawings  by  Theresa  KaM. 

1938.  $1.00.  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Here  and  There  and  Home.  By  Ruth 
Strang,  Barbara  Stoddard  Murks,  and 
Helene  Scarry  Puls.  Drawings  by  Theresa 
Kalab.  1938.  $1.00.  Bureau  of  Publica¬ 

tions,  Teachers  College.  Columbia  Univer- 
siay. 

The  Art  of  Going  to  College.  By  J. 
Franklin  Messenger,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Education,  University  of  Idaho.  1937. 
$1.25.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 

Gregg  Typing.  Second  Edition,  Com¬ 
plete  Course.  By  Rupert  P.  Sorello,  Har¬ 
old  H.  Smith,  William  R.  Foster  and  Clyde 
I.  Blanchard.  Pen  sketiches  by  Loren 
Barton.  1937.  $1.60.  The  Gregg  Publish¬ 
ing  Co. 
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